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Charity 


True charity, a plant divinely nursed, 

Fed by the love from whith it rose at first; 

Thrives against hope and in the rudest scenes, 

Storms but enliven its unfading green; : 

Exuberant is the shadow it supplies, aan ee dt ie 
Its fruit upon the earth, its growth beyond the skies. — e 
In faith and hope the world may disagree, A 


All must be false that thwarts this one great end, 
And all of God that bless mankind or mend. 

The truly generous is the truly wise, 

And he who loves not others lives unblest. 

— Selected. 


RRS. F 


But all mankind’s concern is Charity. 
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EDUGAA ILONAEL 


The General Theological 


Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK, 

The next Academic year begins on the 
isst Wednesday in September. 

Specia] students admitted and Gradu- 
ate Course for graduates of other Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and 
other particulars can be had from THE 
DEAN, 1 Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Vir irginia Episcopal School 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 


prepares boys at cost for college and| 


university. Modern equipment. Healthy 

location in the mountains of Virginia, 

Ccst moderate, made possible through 

generosity of founders. For catalogue 

apply to 

REV. WILLIAM G. PENDLETON, D. D., 
Rector. 


The Virginia Home and 
Training School 


Falls Church, Fairfax County, 
For the Feeble-Minded. 
Established 1892. 
For terms and information address 
MISS MM. GUNDRY. 


Va, 


Episcopal High School 


NEAR ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


The eighty-fifth year of this School for 
Boys opens September 19th, 1923. Mod- 
ern equipment throughout. Catalogue on 
application. 


A. R. HOXTON, B. A., Principal. 


The Bishop Payne Divinity 
: School 


The accredited Seminar hurch 
for training colore is- 
try. 

One of the first Church inst ons en- 


dorsed and aided by the American Church 
Enstitute for Negroes. 

About eighty alumni (more than sixty 
per cent of the colored clergy of the 
Church) are now laborers in the Lord’s 
vineyard. 

The curriculum covers the full canoni- 
eal course for Deacon’s and Priest’s Or- 
ders. 

The degree of Bachelor in Divinity is 
awarded. 

The forty-sixth session opens Tuesday, 
September 25, 1923. 

Yor catalogue and 
to 
Rev. 


information, apply 


F. G. RIBBLE, M. A., D. D., Dean, 


Petersburg, Va. 


HOBART COLLEGE 


(For Men) 


William Smith College 


(For Women), 
Geneva, N. Y. 


102nd Year begins September 18, 1923. 
Courses leading to the degrees of A. B. 
and B. &. Hobart offers a large number 
of scholarships to students preparing for 
Holy Orders. 

Rt. Rev. Chas. H. Brent, D. D., LL.D., 

Chancellor. 
Rev. Murray Bartlett, D. D,, LL.D. 
President. 


For information address the President. 


The Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia 
42nd and Locust Streets. 

Graduate Courses in Theology, Privi- 
leges at the University of Pennsylvania. 
’ Address: The Rev. G. G.’ Bartlett, 
D. D., Dean. 


| REV. E. L. GOODWIN, D. D 
| RHV. R. CARY MONTAGUE 


| $2.00. 
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SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN COMPANY 


Publishers 

112 North Fifth Street, - = Richmond, Va 
RWIS: GW GL TAM Sse no... 23-58 
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REV. W. RUSSELL BOWIE, D. D 


Consulting Editor 
Associate Editor 
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Entered at the Postoffice in Richmond, Va., as second- 
| Class mail matter. 


JOHN H. COOKE 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICH. 


$3.00 a year in advance. To the clergy, 
Six months, $1.50. Trial subscrip- 
tions 3 months, 50 cents; 10 cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, 50 cents additional. 

For the convenience of subscribers, sub- 
scriptions are continued at expiration 
unless otherwise ordered. Notice of re- 
newal, discontinuance, or change of ad- 
dress should be sent two wecks before 
the date they go into effect. 

RECEIPT OF PAYMENT is shown in 
about two weeks by change of date on 
address label. If date is not properly 
extended after each paynient, notify us 
promptly. No receipt for payment will be 
sent. 

Notice post office address. The exact 
post office address to which We are dt?- 
recting the paper at the time of writing 
MUSE ALWAYS BE GIVEN. Our mailing 
ist 
alphabetically. 

Make all checks and money orders pay- 
able to the Southern Churchman, and not 
to an individual. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—Rates quoted on 
request. For classified see head of that 


| department 


Representatives wanted in each Parish, 
liberal commissions. 

News concerning the church at large 
always welcome. 
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EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
For catalog address 
The Dean. 


Study Genesis This Winter 


by your own fireside under direction of 
William M. Smith, Supt., Union Bible 
Seminary, Westfield, Indiana. Class be- 


gins November 8th. 
Write at once for particulars, 
20 WEEKS’ WORK FOR 50ce. 


is arranged by post offices and not: 


! Virginia, 


St. Stephen’s College 


A CHURCH COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 


LETTERS with four years’ work leading 


tu the degrce of B. A. It meets the high- 
est standards of scholarship set by the 
Middle States’ College Association and 
features inexpensiveness of living, 
mate personal companionship of profes- 
sors and students and sincerity. 

The fees are: 
for a room, furnisheG ana heated, $125 a 
year; for board in hall $225 a year; a to= 
tal of $600. 

The College is equipped for teaching 
men who, af fter graduation, are going into 
business or into postgraduate schools of 
medicine, law, theology, journalism or 
into ciassical, social or literary research, 

Address Bernard Iddings Bell, Presi- 
dent, Annandale-on-Hudson N. Y. (Rail- 
way Station. Barrytown.) 


ST. HILDA’S HALL 


CHARLES TOWN, W. VA. i 

The Chevron School for Girls. Epis: 

copal. In the Shenandoah Valley. College 

preparatory. Elective Courses, Musie 

and Art, Athletics. Open-air courses: 
Indivi dual instruction. $600. 


MARIAH PENDLETON DUVAL, Prin, 


(Former Principal Stuart Hall.) 


The Protestant Episcopal : : 


Theological Seminary in Virginia 


The One Hundred and First Session — 
Opened Wednesday, Sept. 19, 1923. 
For catalogs and other information, ad- 
dress The Dean, Rev. Berryman Green, 
D. D. Theological Seminary, Alovandr 


Virginia. 
CHURCH SCHOOLS “oF VinetNta tn 
OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 
President—the Bishop of Va. Episcopal Church owner- 
ship. Beauty of environment; health; scholarship; 
culture; Christian idealism. 
FOR BOYS: : 


St. Christopher’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va. 
$650. Catalog—Rev. C. G. Cha wberlayne, Ph. D. 


Headmaster. 
Christchur*h School, Christchurch P. O., Middle- 
F. E. Ware 


sex Co., Va., $400. Catalog—Rev. 
Rector. 
FOR GIRLS: 


4 


| St. Catherine’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va., $800 


Catalog—Miss Rosalie H. Nol and, B. A., Princi 
St. Anne’s School, Charlottesville, Va., $500. at- 
alog—Miss Laura’ Lee Dorsey, Principal. 
St. Margaret’s School, Tappahannock, Essex Co., 
Va., $450. Miss Emma 8. Yerby, Principal. 
Legal Title for Wills: Church Schools in the Diocese 


of Virginia, (Inc.) About gifts, bequests for ip- 
ment, enlargement, scholarships, endowment, address 
Rev. L. Woodward, M. Dean, The 


Church House, 110 W. Franklin St.. ‘Richmond, Va. 


CHATHAM EPISCOPAL 
INSTITUTE 


The Diocesan School for Girls 
CHATHAM VIRGINIA 


The Bishop of the Diocese of Southern 
President Board Trustees. 

Beautiful and healthful location. 15- 

acre campus, New Buildings and Modern 

Equipment. Athletics Gymnasium and 

Field Sports. College Preparatory. Mu- 

sic, Art, Domestic Science, Expression and 

Business. Certificate 

Colleges. Terms moderate. 

For catalogue address 
ANNIE M. POWELL, A. B., A. M., 

Principal. 


SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL 


Rev. Warren W. Way, Rector. 
An Episcopal School for Girls. Junior 
College—four years High School and two 
years College courses. Special courses— 


Music, Art, Expression, Home Economies, 
Busingass. 


Modern Equipment—20-Acre Campus. 

Applications now being received for 82d 
Annual Session, which opens September 
11, 1°23. Only 300 Resident Students can 


be accepted. For detailed information 7 


@aress 
A. W. TUCKER, 


Business Manager, - 
Box 19, Raleigh, : 


North Carolina. 


inti-— 


For tuition, $250 a year; ; 
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IS YOUR BIBLE GATHERING DUST? 


A few minutes every day with the world’s best Book means an anchor, a safeguard 


and contact with God. 


I am profitably engaged in reading the Bible. Take all of this Book upon 
reason that you can and the balance by faith, and you will live and die a better 
man.—Abraham Lincoln. 


To read a small portion of the Bible daily one needs a guide. 
The National Council has offered a guide by publishing a 


KALENDAR OF DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


The helpfulness of these readings is shown by the 100,000 copies sold in 1923. 
A new selection has been prepared for 1924. 


I put the matter before my clergy and they are cordially interested. They 
believe that they can dispose of at least a thousand copies of the Kalendar and 
as many more of some one of the leaflets. I have written a personal letter to 
all the clergy urging the use of this admirable piece of literature.—Bishop Burle- 
son. 


This Kalendar happens to be exactly what I am seeking.—Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


The Kalendar contains three Courses, so that one may select the Course that most 
fits his need. Each Course begins with Advent. 


Courses A and B select helpful passages from the Epistles, Old Testament: His- 
tory, Life of Christ, and St. John’s Gospel. 


Course C, especially selected for boys and girls, includes Life and Teachings of 
Christ. = 


$3.00 per 100 for each Course published separately, or 5 cents for single copies. 


All three Courses and much other useful material published as a Kalendar, $15 
per 100, or 20 cents for single copies. 


NOW READY 


Order from 


THE BOOK STORE 


Church Missions House 


281 Fourth Avenue, - - Piitaeel (ote NEW YORK CITY 
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BERRY’S FOR CLOTHES. 


BUY 

BOYS’ 
CLOTHES 
HERE 


They’re the sort it pays best to buy. 
Suits and Overcoats at $10 and up. 
up. 


Postage free, anywhere. 


ON Drnryrb 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Cuticura Soap 


Will Help’ You 
Clear. eee Skin 


Soap, Ointment,Taleum, 25c. everywhere. 
free of Outicura Laboratories, Dept. V, Tiatdsn 


Beauty, Utility and Cost 


In choosing Furniture of any sort, 
there are three things to consider— 
beauty, utility and cost. While you 
alone are the judge of the importance 
of these three, this store finds pleasure 
and satisfaction in endeavoring to offer 
you Furniture of distinctive beauty and 
practical utility at prices you can well 
afford to pay. 


SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 


700 EB. Grace St. Richmond; Va. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


Of Richmond, Va. 
Oliver J. Sands, Pres. 


BANKING SAVINGS 


TRUSTS 


EES ae es 


joa Thougyts — 
| For the Thoughttul | 
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Praying and paying should be mixed. 


In front the sun climbs, how slowly! 
But westward, look the land is bright! 


Blessed is the man who having noth- 
ing to say refrains from giving wordy 
evidence of the fact. 


The things that we can spare carry 
no blood. The things that we can ili 
spare carry part of ourselves, and are 
alive—Jowett. 


If we are poor because we stand true 
to life and duty, we are poor only as 
the sower is poor, because he has cast 
his wheat into the furrow, and then 
waits for the sheaves of harvest.—Coll- 
yer. 


| Deeper than the need of men, deep- 
er far than the need of money—aye, 
deep down at the bottom of our sgpirit- 
less life—is the need of the forgotten 
secret of prevailing world-wide prayer. 
—R. E. Syren. 


In one sense I have never changed | 


my mind. My mind is exactly the 
thing I have not changed. I think it 
was Newman who pointed out that peo- 
ple do not often change their first prin- 
ciples, but only the applications and 
consequences of them.—G. K. Chester- 
ton. 


Thankfulness is the only real evidence 
of faith. The moment we really be- 
lieve for our blessing we begin to praise 
jand until we can thank God we have 
not received what we have asked. Pray- 
er asks, but faith takes the blessing.-— 
A. B. Simpson. 


Shining will cost me something. All 
light means an expenditure of force. 
But can I grudge the expenditure? 
Must I not rather glory in it, when in 
proportion as I am expended in His 


service, I am myself transfigured by 
the flame that consumes?—Rey. G. H. 
Knight. 


There can never be unity in the Body 
of Christ so long as spiritual pride pre- 
vails. It does not matter whether they 
be Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, or Disciples, that attitude 
of spiritual pride is pure Phariseeism 
and ought to have no place in Chris- 
tian practice. We are brothers, how- 
ever widely apart we may be _ sepa- 
rated. Christ and the world expect us 
to make brotherhood real.—Dr. Peter 


Church 
Kalendar 


The handsomest and most useful Kalendar 
published. 


(Thirty-first Year), 


Sample Postpaid 35 cents. Circular Free. 


THOUSANDS SOLD BY CHURCH 
SOCIETIES. 


Kalendar Months in Colors. Tables of 
Lessons for Holy Days and_ Sundays. 
| Proper Psalms for Seasons, Days and 
Special Occasions. Table of Psalms. 


{Black Letter’ Saints Days. 


ASHBY PRINTING COMPANY, 
Publishers ERIK, PA. 


REW YORK. os a” 
58 W.8.. STREET. rN - 
re CH C, e 
FURNISHINGS E 
WINDOWS — TABLETS: 
PABRIC S—EMBROIDERIES 
MEMORIALS 


Sh - FAM VD 
ny 25-27: SIH ‘AVENUE N NEW Bs 


GRANITE AND MARBLE 
MEMORIALS 


Largest stock in the 
South. We pay the freight 
and guarantee safe arrival 


The Couper Marble Works 


(Established 75 years) 


294-296 Bank St., Norfolk, 
Va. 


Church Furnishings 
Gold, Silver and Brass 


Church andChancel Furniture 


Write for Cataloguc 
for Episcopal Churches ~ 


& W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


Third Street, Milwaukee. Wis 


MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


ree thousand churches. Every organ 
specially designed for the church and ser- 
vice in which it is to be used and fully 
guaranteed. Specifications and estimates 
on request. Correspondence solicited. 
OLLER, 


Hagerstown, Maryland. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS | 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles. 


en 
*. EMBROIDERIES 


| E 
Silks, Cloths, Fringes. 
: CLERICAL SUITS. 
Rabats, Collars, Shirts. 


COX SONS & \INING 


131-138 E 23rd St. New York 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Religious and secular, direet impor- 
tations from England, France, Bel- 
gium, Italy; le to 35c each, wholesale 
and retail. Send for circular telling 
how to secure samples. 


GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY, 
15 E. 40th St.. New York City. 
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Catbolic for every trutb of God; Protestant agatnst every error of man. 
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A PERSONAL CHANCE FOR PATRIOTIC SERVICE 


In the Southern Churchman of last week, we wrote con- 
cerning the effort being made all over America to rally 
public opinion in support of. American membership in the 
World Court of International Justice. Since this further 
issue of the paper will be in the hands of most of its 
readers before Sunday, November 11, the commemora- 
tion of Armistice Day, it is timely and appropriate that this 
subject should again be stressed. 

As the admirably collated information. sent out in the 
bulletins of the Federal Council of Churches makes plain, 
the ideal of American participation in the World Court 
is no new thing, but the continuance of a conviction long 
held by leading statesmen of the nation. Five Presidents 
of the United States, McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson 
and Harding, have specifical- 
ly advocated an internation- 
al court. 


We believe that nations no less than individuals 


“Protocol.” It has been signed by forty-seven states, of 
which thirty-six have completed their formal ratification. 
This ratification by the nations is the authority in virtue of 
which the Court actually came into being and is now 
working. 


By the organizations which are working to secure Ameri- 
can entrance into the Court, it is desired that on Armistice 
Day, or on some other day between this time and the as- 
sembling of Congress, citizens from all over the nation 
shall write personally to the President and to their Sena- 
tors in Washington, expressing their interest in the World 
Court and their desire for prompt action of America in 
relation to it. Very often the individual citizen, when 
thus appealed to, waves the idea aside because he imagines 
that his voice is not impor- 
tant. ‘‘What possible influ- 
ence can a letter from me 
have in such a matter as the 


are subject to God’s immutable moral laws. 


Two American Secretaries 
of State, Hay and Root, in- 
structed the United States 
delegates to The Hague Con- 
ferences of 1899 and 1907, 
to work for its establishment. 
Senator Knox was proposing 
a similar plan, but the out- 
break of the war in 1914 
caused its postponement. 


We 


gations. 


The Bar Association of New 
York had a large part in se- 
curing the insertion in the 
Covenant of the League of 
Nations of Article fourteen, 
which provides that the Coun- 
cil of the League should for- 
mulate and submit to the (na- We 
tions) members of the 
League, plans for the estab- 
lishment of a Permanent 
Jourt of International Justice. 


will. 


by all nations. 


An American statesman, 
Elihu Root, took a distin- 
guished part in formulating 
the details of that plan. It 
was his creative mind that solved the difficulty, theretofore 
appearing almost insuperable, of providing an electoral 
system conserving the interests of the powers both great 
and small. 

America’s foremost authority on international law, John 
Bassett Moore, was elected by the nations to sit as one of 
the Judges in this Court. 


In obedience to Article fourteen of the Covenant, the 
Council of the League on February 13, 1920, set up a 
Committee of International Jurists to draft the statute 
creating the organization and defining the jurisdiction 
of a World Court of Justice. Of this committee, Mr. 
Root was a leading member. 


The proposed statute, after amendments, was accepted 
by the Assembly and the Council of the League; but this 
acceptance did not bring the Court into being. The statute 
was referred to the various sovereign nations, for their 
acceptance or rejection, by a special independent treaty or 


believe that nations achieve true welfare, 
greatness and honor only through just dealing 
and unselfish service. 


We believe that nations that regard themselves 
as Christian have special 


We believe that all nations should associate them- 
selves permanently for world peace and good- 


We believe in international law, and in the uni- 
versal use of international courts of justice and 
boards of arbitration. 


believe in a sweeping reduction of armaments 


We believe in a warless world, and dedicate our- 
selves to its achievement. 


shaping of international poli- 
cies,” he asks. “I am only 
one among a hundred million. 
The President has never even 


heard my name. My own 
eee enn aa Senators may never have 
. ie heard it. What attention will 


be paid to what I say?” But 
as a matter of fact, nothing 
is so potent in compelling the 
attention of public men as a 
youltitude of letters from the 
unknown men and women 
who represent the rank and 
file of the people. They are 
more powerful than lengthy 
petitions, more _ influential 
than the utterances of news- 
papers or the formal votes of 
organizations. When the re- 
presentative in Washington 
knows that his constituents 
one by one and upon their own impulse are sufficiently con- 
cerned in a public question to let him know directly what 
their desires are, he listens and considers well what they 
say. One letter not only has the weight of one, but every 
man or woman who writes, creates in his or her group an 
atmosphere of interest which will encourage others; and 
when from all quarters of America, thousands and tens 
of thousands of individual messages are pouring in upon 
Washington, their cumulative weight is tremendous. Let 
no single person, therefore, who reads this page, imagine 
that his or her conscience can be clear in seeking to ex- 
cuse itself by reason of supposed lack of weight. Write 
now before the impulse passes, and let one more voice 
sound in Washington for the forward movement of Ameri- 
ca along the pathway of international peace. 
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A REPUDIATION OF WAR 


At this time when Christian America is thinking of the 
evil of war and of the necessity of safeguarding the future 
aganist it, there is a challenging message for all leaders 
of Christian thought to ponder on these recent words of 
H. EH. Fosdick. Writing an introduction to Kirby Page’s 
book, “War: Its Causes, Consequences, and Cure,’’ he 
says: 

“T probably should qualify, more than Mr. Page would, 
the absolutist pledge to which in his last chapter he calls 
the churches. But this I do see clearly: that war is the 
most colossal and ruinous social sin that afflicts mankind 
today; that it is utterly and irremediably un-Christian; 
that however armed conflict in times past may have served 
an evolutionary purpose it has now become not only futile 
but suicidal and that recognition of this fact is necessary 
to the continuance of civilization; that the war system 
means everything which Jesus did not mean and means 
nothing that He did mean; and that it is a more blatant 
denial of every Christian doctrine about God and man 
than all the theoretical atheists on earth ever could. devise. 
What I do see is that the quarrels between fundamental- 
ists and liberals, high Churchmen, broad Churchmen, and 
low Churchmen, are tithing, mint, anise, and cummin if 
the Church does not deal with this supreme moral issue 
of our time: Christ against war. 

“For myself, while I recognize as more weighty than Mr. 
Page feels it to be, the difference between calling war 
wicked, futile, un-Christian and unnecessary, and saying 
that on the stroke of the clock any nation can forthwith 
close its war office, scrap its army and navy, and at once 
adopt an absolutely pacifist policy, I must say that the 
more I consider war, its sources, methods, and results, its 
debasing welter of lies and brutality, its unspeakable hor- 
ror while it is here and its utter futility in the end to 
achieve any good thing that mankind could wish, the 
more difficult I find it to imagine any situation in which 
I shall feel justified in sanctioning or participating in an- 
other war. 

“When the Great War broke, the Churches were un- 
prepared to take a well-considered Christian attitude. We, 
too, had been hypnotized by nationalism, had taken pa- 
triotism at its current values and had understood it in its 
ordinary meanings. We, too, had regarded as a sacred duty 
the loyal support of the country’s army and navy in almost 
any task to which the government might put them. We, 
too, vaguely looking forward -to a warless world, some 
time, somewhere, nevertheless had looked on war as an 
easily imaginable, highly probable necessity of national 


action. In a word, behind the thin disguise of pious hopes. 
for a day of peace and brotherhood, we had shared those: 
ordinary social attitudes which made war seem at times 
an imperious call to duty, a summons to self-sacrifice, 2. 
solemn challenge to devotion and, if need be, martyrdom. 

“When, therefore, the war broke and the nation, act-— 
ting on the old premises, did the inevitable thing which. 
the old premises involved, we found ourselves, as Chris- 
tians, powerless to lift effective protest against the oncom-- 
ing perdition. We had made ourselves part and parcel of 
social attitudes, from whose inevitable consequence we- 
felt it immoral to withdraw. We had consented to the: 
necessity of war and the righteousness of war too long: 
to be conscience clear in refusing to bear the brunt of- 
it when it came. ; 

“For my part, I never will be caught that way again.. 
I hope the Churches never will be caught that way. If,. 
however, when the next crisis comes, we are going to 
protest effectively against war, we must win the right 
to make that protest and we must win it now. Today 
we must make unmistakably clear our position against 
war, against reliance on war. We must make clear our 
certain conviction that, save for our corporate senseless— 
ness, war in the modern world is as needless as it is sui- 
cidal, that only the folly and selfishness of diplomats ang& 
the stupid willingness of the people to be led like beasts. 
to the shambles, make it seem necessary. Against foolish 
chauvinism, competitive armaments, secret diplomacy, im- 
perialistic experiments, against endeavors to play lone 
hands, when, by cooperation, international agencies could 
be set up to solve the problems which war never solves: 
but only makes the worse, we now must lift our protest 
and launch our crusade. 

When, then, a new war threatens, sprung from insen- 
sate refusal to substitute reason for violence, we can 
wash our hands of complicity in the foul business. We 
can tell the diplomats who lead us to it that we will 
not follow them. We can refuse to hold our consciences 
at the beck and call of any government that happens to 
be in the saddle. We can put Christ above Caesar and 
dare Caesar to do his worst to us while we follow Christ. 

“For my part I propose to win the right to do that. 
I hope that the outlawry of war and the substitution of 
law for violence may make it unnecessary to do that. I 
hope that, by facing the issue now, we may save civiliza- 
tion from the death-shock of another convulsion of brutal 
carnage. But at any rate, I never expect to bless another 
war.”’ : 


A STARTLING WARNING 


“Under the circumstances it was the only thing I could 
do. I could not do anything different.” - This is the state- 
ment that the newspapers say was made by Phillip HE. 
Fox, editor of The Imperial Nighthawk, official organ of 
the Imperial Palace of the Ku Klux Klan, when he was 
arrested after having killed William S. Coburn, a promi- 
nent attorney of Atlanta, counsel for the William Joseph 
Simmons’ faction of that organization. 

It would be interesting to know the circumstances under 
which the only thing to do was to shoot three bullets 
into a man who was sitting at his desk entirely unpro- 
tected. It has been frequently stated by members of the 
Klan and its defenders, that it inculeates the highest ideals, 
that its ritual is beautiful, etc. It would seem, however, 
to the casual observer that this tragedy which has just 
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It is with a deep sense of loss that: we record this we ck the death of Samuel W. Travers, who has been a aires. ' 

tor of the Southern Churchman Company throughout its, entire existence as a corporation. i 
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His activities in this particular we're only typical of his life as a devoted Christian Siegel a BBs 


welfare of the paper. 
atriotic citizen. 


occurred is the natural result of taking the enforcement 
of law out of its proper channels, and placing it in the 
hands of individuals. If circumstances could go easily 
arise under which the “only thing to do” was to commit 
so cowardly a murder, it must have been due to some 
previous line of thought. Is it too harsh a criticism to 
attribute the development of such a plan of thinking to the 
general lawless methods of Ku Klux Klan ideals? 

Of course it is not fair to lay the whole responsibility. 
for the conduct of one of its officials upon a large organi- 
zation; nevertheless, it is well known that it is the gen- 
eral program of this society to take the law into its own 
hands, and it surely is not too much to say that such 
a tragedy as has just occurred in Atlanta is only the 198 
cal outcome of this method. : 


He was one of the 
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POH Vo-AcsLl a Yo Ok D-ReY2"BiO2NeeeS 
By the Very Reverend Howard C. Robbins, D. D. : 


“Then said he unto me, Prophesy unto the wind, prophesy, 
son of man, and say to the wind, Thus saith the Lord God; 
Come ...0O breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they 
may live.’—Hzekiel 37:9. 

N the very remarkable prophecy, Ezekiel foretells the 
| resurrection of the Jewish state, which had been strick- 

en and ruined by a devastating war. He tells of a vi- 
sion in which the hand of the Lord was upon him, and 
earried him out and set him down in the midst of the 
valley which was full of bones. And the Lord said unto 
him, Son of man, can these bones live? And he answered, 
O Lord God, Thou knowest. Then said He, Prophesy unto 
the wind, prophesy, son of man, and say to the wind, 
Come, O breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they 
may live. I do not know of a more interesting passage 
in the Old Testament than this of Hzekiel standing in the 
valley of dry bones which symbolized ruin and frustration 
and helplessness and invoking there the breath of resur- 
rection. : 

‘It may be a far cry from Judea in the sixth century be- 
fore Christ to Europe in the Twentieth Century of ihe 
Christian era, but the parallel is there for those who care 
to note it. Travellers coming home from Europe are bring- 
ing with them all sorts of impressions and depressions, 
depending more or less upon the contacts they have made 
while abroad. But there is one impression which all of 
them, apparently, have received, and which they are pretty 
nearly unanimous in expressing, and that is that the old 
world is prostrated just now by a very paralysis of fear. 
To use the language of Scripture, it ‘is as though the 
nations of Europe were saying in the pathetic phrase of 
Ezekiel, “Our bones are dried, and our hope is lost: we 
are cut off for our parts.’ The cause is not far to seek. 
The travellers tell us that it is fear of the future, more 
than any other single factor, which is hampering and 
retarding the convalescence of Europe; that it is fear, 
rather than any militaristic design or imperialistic embi- 
tion, which is responsible for the continuance of great 
standing armies, for the policies which keep open the 
wounds of war and rub salt into those wounds, for the 
widening rifts between former allies, and the new and 
dangerous political grouping and alignments. We are 
told that if the peoples of the old world could only get rid 
of this incubus of fear, bury the hatchet, get together 
and trust each other, recovery would take place all along 
the line with astonishing rapidity. Crops are good, and 
crops are the basis of all physical prosperity. In spite of 
all the losses of the war, man power is still abundant. 
The productive power of these civilized, disciplined, indus- 
trious people is incalculable, more than adequate to any 
ordinary demands that may be laid upon it. But this 
productive power is at the present time quite largely lying 
undeveloped because the conditions for its exercise are so 
unfavorable. It requires peace, real peace, not nominal 
peace. It requires confidence. It requires cooperation. 
It requires a great forthputting of common purpose, based 
upon a harmony and agreement of wills. ~ And: at the 
present time there is no possibility of such cooperation, no 
possibility of such common purpose, because Europe fears 
the future, because Europe is haunted by memories and 
anticipations that have stricken down its hope. 

That, as I say, is the practically unanimous verdict of 
our returning travellers. There is no reason to doubt the 
substantial accuracy of it. It is quite evident that what 
Europe is chiefly suffering from today is hopelessness, fear 
of what the morrow may bring forth, and that what Europe 
needs more than any physical relief, more than any politi- 
cal readjustments, is this spiritual thing, a new birth of 
hope and confidence, a lifting up of hearts in simple trust 
in God. But where is this to come from? Not from with- 
in. The people of the old world are too weary, too worn 
py suffering and embittered by contention, to be capable 
of self regeneration. The intiative must come from with- 
out. It should come from those who are less scathed by 
war and have less reason for being anxious and depressed: 
it should come from America. The old world is asking 
a greater thing of us than-can be measured by the loosen- 
‘ing of pursestrings. It is asking a gift of soul from us. 
‘It is asking that a great wind of faith and hope and 

courage may rise in the West and breathe upon these 
‘slain, that they may live. 


; Many appeals for material assistance have come to us 
‘from the other side, and in Belgium first, than in Poland, 
Austria, the Near East and Russia, our country has re- 
‘sponded in a prompt and generous way. We have shown 
by our acts that we are deeply concerned in the fate 


of Europe, and that whatever may be the case as regards 
political isolation, isolation as regards sympathy does not 
and will not be permitted to exist. But here is an appeal 
much deeper, much more subtle, much more difficult to 
meet, seldom if ever put into words, yet real, none the 
less. Wistful eyes are turned to America from many lands 
looking not for bread, but for breath itself, for a communi- 
cation of vitality. 


How can we give what we have not yet got ourselves? 
That is the sobering and humbling aspect of the situation. 
We, too, with much less reason or excuse, have our post- 
war psychosis of fear, with its consequent moral depres- 
sion. It has been responsible for any amount of objection- 
able and un-American legislation, most of it by this time 
happily repealed. It has been responsible for outbreaks 
of organized mob violence such as have not been known 
in this country since the War Between the States. The 
ugly doings of the Ku Klux Klan and similar organizations 
are manifestations of fear, fear of the Negro, fear of the 
immigrant, fear of the Roman Catholic Church, fear of 
the Jew. Fear is the only explanation of our timidity in 
the handling of problems of world reconstruction, our 
delay, for instance, in following through to a great con- 
clusion one of the greatest and most distinctive of Ameri- 
can traditions by giving full and unqualified adherence 
to the World Court. In the religious world, fear of scien- 
tific knowledge, fear of new revelations which God has 
made of His truth ‘through the medium of natural sci- 
ences, is back of the so-called fundamentalist movement, 
with its insistence upon the impossible doctrine of the 
verbal infallibility of the Bible, and with its uncharitable 
effort to drive out of the Christian fellowship those who 
cannot hold this doctrine. 


When one talks with individuals, the same situation 
is evident. One finds that three out of four of the 
persons one talks with are living in fear of something or 
other. They are afraid of draughts, afraid of infections, 
afraid of losing their jobs, afraid that their children will 
be run over, afraid of taxes or of tuberculosis, afraid of 
poverty or of pyorrhea. ‘“‘The thing that I greatly feared 
is come upon me,” said Job. That is a typical experi- 
ence. Only too often fear appears to act as a magnet, 
inviting the disaster which it apprehends. At the present 
time, a great many people are afflicted by this fear of 


living. They dread the changes involved in living in a 
world which is full of chances and changes. They want 
things to go on as they have always gone. They don’t 


like the idea of readjusting themselves to meet changed 
conditions. They don’t like the unknown. They don’t 
like taking risks. In a period of stress and disturbance 
and drasite readjustment such as the whole world is going 
through now, these people are miserably downcast and 
despondent. ‘They succumb to an incubus. of apprehen- 
sion which is.invariably a sign of low spiritual] vitality, a 
sort of typhus fever of the soul. ~~ 

And so it seems to me that if our country is to respond 
at all adequately to that great, unexpressed, pathetic appeal 
from the old world to the new, and if there is to rise 
and blow from our country that breath of hope and courage 
and renewing faith which is to quicken Hurope, it can 
only be after we ourselves have experienced some kind 
of revival of faith, of stalwart optimism, and of the spirit 
of adventurous trust in God in which, three hundred years 
ago, the foundations of the nation that we love were laid. 
What is this human life of ours? It is not an endless 
maintenance of the status quo ante. It is not a series 
of dull, drab repetitions. It is an adventure of the spirit. 
It is a school for the training and development of charac- 
ter. And somehow, character appears to thrive best, and 
to develop most vigorously when it is exposed to all man- 
ner of hazards and vicissitudes. Vicissitude develops re- 
sourcefulness and courage. The men and women who 
have made the most of their earthly lives are the men 
and women who have had the spirit of pioneers. The 
men and women who have done most have been the men 
and women who have dared most. We think of Columbus, 
sailing with brave eyes fixed upon the far horizons of an 
uncharted ocean. .We think of Livingstone patiently thread- 
ing the jungles of Africa and laying a new continent 
open to the world. Trust in God sustained them. It was 
belief in God, religious faith, which quickened in them 


the spirit of adventure. 

That is what is needed now, a pioneer spirit to cope 
with what are really pioneer conditions. It is the splendor 
of our times that they constitute one of His great build- 
ing eras, that the future of the world for generations to 
come depends upon what men think and will and do today. 
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This is a world, the key-note of which is creative evolution, 
where the future is not mechanically determined, but ever- 
lastingly in suspense. It is a world which men can alter 
by the forthputting of their wills. O new world, still 
uncreated, still undetermined, what will, what purpose, 
what forces, what convictions shall go into the making 
of you—that is the question which is uppermost today 


in every generous mind. I believe that to a very great, per- 
haps a preponderatingly great, extent, the answer to 
that question lies with our colleges and our churches, and 
that if they will be true to their own inherent idealism 
there will go forth from them a breath of inspiration which 
will carry, sooner or later, to the world the bright conta- 
gion of a quickening faith. 


THE EUCHARIST IN SAINI PAGS 
A Rejoinder by the Reverend Stuart L. Tyson, D. D. 


HERE has just appeared in the form of a special 

| article in the Living Church, an extended and some- 

what extreme Catholic review of my book, ‘“‘The 

Eucharist in St. Paul,’ by the Rev. Frank Gavin, Th. D., 

former Professor of Nashotah, and now on the Faculty of 
the General Theological Seminary. 

May I be permitted to register a gentle protest in the 
matter of his central criticism of my monograph: namely, 
that not only am I in error and my scholarship faulty, 
but that I exhibit an unfairness (a kind of suppressio veri) 
akin to misstatement because I affirm that anamnesis, as 
used by St. Paul, unquestionably carried only its etymolo- 
gical and historical sense of ‘‘a calling to mind,” and not 
a later and imported meaning of “a putting in mind?”’ 
Mild amazement is created by the peculiar statement that 
upon the truth or error of what I affirm in this regard, 
my “other arguments stand or fall.’”’ But this amazement 
is transmuted into profound wonder when he goes on to 
say, that “if Dr. Tyson is right in affirming that the words 
in St. Paul mean simply ‘Do this in remembrance of me,’ 
the whole Catholic tradition from the Fathers on, in both 
East and West, is wrong—and wrong not only in over- 
statement, but in complete perversion of meaning.” Is 
the case really as bad as this? Let us see whether one 
whom he calls “‘rationalistic’ and ‘‘rhetorical’’ cannot give 
him some comfort here. 

In the first place, Dr. Gavin seems to be unaware that 
in denying the accuracy of my statement on this matter 
he is condemning the conclusion, not indeed of the little 
Catholic Anglican, who in spite of what students write 
will probably go on affirming the erroneous statement in- 
definitely, but of true scholars in general, including the 
most illustrious scholars of his own party. 

Three illustrations from members of the second group 
will perhaps be sufficient. 

It is just conceivable that Dr, Gavin may not regard the 
first writer as a Catholic; but there can be no question 
as to the two latter. Dr. Srawley, whose liturgical scholar- 
ship is of the first rank, thus summarizes the matter 
(Bncycl. Rel. & Ethics. s. v. “Eucharist.” P. 542): “The 
attempt to find a sacrificial meaning in the terms of the 
command ‘Do this as my memorial,’ reorded by St. Paul, 
and found in the textus receptus of Lk., has not gained 
the general assent of scholars . . The conception 
of the Eucharist as a sacrifice, which appears already in 
the Didache, arose from more general considerations than 
the interpretation of the particular words poiein and anam- 
nesis used by St. Paul.’ (Any one interested in ascertain- 
ing what these “general considerations’? were, will find 
them admirably summarized in ‘‘Eucharist and Sacrifice,” 
by Dr. F. C. Burkitt, Norrisian Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge.) 

In quoting Bishop Gore, it is unnecessary to remind 
your readers that he is the greatest among living Anglo- 
Catholic scholars, and, like the next writer to be cited, 
believes absolutely both in ‘‘the Real Presence,’ and in 
the conception of the Eucharist as ‘‘a Feast upon a Sacri- 
fice.’ In a detached note in “‘The Body of Christ’ (p. 
318 f.), he concludes his examination of the Greek equiv- 
alents of ‘Do this’ and ‘remembrance’ as follows: “On 
the whole, then, there is not sufficient evidence to entitle 
us to say that coiein bears the sacrificial sense in the New 
Testament. The matter stands similarly with anamnesis. 
Mnemosunon is thé regular word for a sacrificial memo- 
rial before God in the Septuagint (cf. Acts X. 4) . ; 
In the phrase ‘Do this in remembrance of me’ the sense 
of ‘memorial before God’ is quite in place, but the weak 
point again in the case of those who maintain it, is the 
fact that it was not apparently so understood by the Chris- 
tian Church. The phrase of the anaphora, ‘Therefore we 
remembering Thy blessed passion,’ etc. (memnemenoi oun), 
implies that they understood Our Lord’s words to mean, 
‘This do to remember me.’ And this phrase probably goes 
back to very early times.”’ 

Dr. Goudge, among the best Anglo-Catholic scholars 
of the Church, and recently appointed Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford, in a long detached note 
(Westminster Commentary, 1 Cor., p. 102 ff.), also dis- 


cusses the contention that “do” and “remembrance” nave 
a sacrificial connotation. Thus he writes, ‘‘They have been 
explained in the notes as a simple command to do with the 
bread and wine what Our Lord did with them, to take, 
bless, distribute, and consume them, and so keep the Lord 
in remembrance. But another meaning has been sug- 
gested for them. The Greek word here translated ‘do’ is, 
it has been urged, in the Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment, a sacrificial term, and means ‘offer,’ while the word 
here translated ‘remembrance’ is a sacrificial term also, and 
means ‘memorial’ before God. Thus the whole phrase will 
mean, ‘offer this to make a memorial of Me before God’.’’ 
After showing conclusively that ‘‘do’ has here no sacri- 
ficial connotation whatever, the writer goes on to say, “It 
is sometimes also urged that the word translated ‘remem- 
brance’ is in the Greek version of the Old Testament, it- 
self a sacrificial word. But the fact that Our Lord’s Body 
and Blood are regarded as having been offered in sacrifice 
does not allow us to read into the ‘do’ the thought of any 
fresh offering of them now, and the statement that the 
word for ‘remembrance’ is in the Old Testament a sacri- 
ficial. word is,-as Professor Abbott~has=shown, not =realy 
a true one. The word simply means ‘remembrance’; who 
is reminded, and of what he is reminded, it is left to the 
context to show. Cf. Heb. X. 3, where alone the word is 
elsewhere used in the New Testament. We are bound then 
to keep to the simple meaning of the words. And this 
view is supported both by the interpretations of the Greek 
Fathers (with the one possible exception of Justin Martyr), 
and by the early Liturgies. The early Church certainly be- 
lieved that in the Eucharist there was a solemn commemo- 
ration of the Lord’s redeeming work, before God as well as 
before man. She believed also both that the bread and 
wine were really offered to God, and that her offering was 
taken into union with the abiding sacrifice of the Body 
and Blood of Christ, so that through partaking of the one, 
we are enabled to partake of the other, But this view 
of the Eucharist is quite maintainable, without any such 
forcing of the words of institution as has been discussed, 
and was in fact in the Early Church held without it.’ 
(Italics mine.) 

As Dr. Burton Scott Easton, the colleague of Dr. Gavin 
in the General Theological Seminary, at once a Catholic 
and among the very best New Testament scholars in the 
American Church, truly says (The Teaching of St. Paul, 
p. 122), ‘“‘Attempts have been made to obtain this (sacri- 
ficial) doctrine from vv. 24-25, by rendering ‘Do this in 
memory of Me’ as ‘Offer this as My memorial.’ This trans- 
lation is universally admitted now to be impossible.” (He 
has stated, as I understand, that his next sentence, having 
to do with the meaning of the following verse, will be 
rewritten in the next edition.) 

It is at times a little difficult to follow Dr. Gavin’s rea- 
soning. He says, first, with reference to my etymological 
and historical survey of the term, that “‘it is probably be- 
side the point to investigate the purely Greek meaning” 
of anamnesis. But how else can we determine its mean- 
ing? It is a common term in Greek literature and in my 
book I endeavored honestly to record its definition as 
given by pre-Christian writers of every type, stating that 
IT had been unable to discover a single instance in non- 
Biblical authors in which it had ever borne other than the 
subjective sense of “a calling to mind.’ Now this appar- 
ently universal non-Biblical usage cannot possibly be ‘‘he- 
side the point” in an estimation of its probable meaning 
in St. Paul. On the contrary, such evidence, which i9 
clear and unambiguous, creates the strongest presumn- 
tion, to be set aside only after indubitable testimony to 
the contrary, that St. Paul so employs it in hig letter. 
Dr. Gavin adds that “it is not beside the point to scrutinize 
carefully the meaning of the word in the Greek transla- 
tion of the Old Testament.” Of its five instances there, 
he concludes that one is subjective, two doubtful, and 
that there are only two cases where “it certainly means a 
sacrificial memorial before God.’? Yet on the basis of two, 
and two only, instances in Biblical writings, which, if he © 
is correct in his interpretation of them, are apparently 
in complete opposition to every other occurence of the 
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word in Greek literature. Dr. Gavin goes on to say, that 
“the word would have come to St. Paul and the earlier 
generation of Christians surcharged with a sacrificial con- 
notation.” It is this reasoning which is so difficult to 
understand. He also fails to note that I called attention 
to the regular word in the Septuagint for the objective 
memorial before God, mnemosunon, pointing out that it is 
found there some seventy times, and occurs in the New 
Testament also in the same objective. sense. Curely it is 
not anamnesis, but this latter “word (which) would have 
come to St. Paul and the earlier generation of Christians 
surcharged with a sacrificial connotation.” But St. Paul 
does not employ it. If he will read the essay of the late 
Dr. T. K. Abbott, Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Dublin (in ‘“‘Hssays on the Original Text of the Old and 
New Testaments’’), wherein he will find an exhaustive ex- 
amination of each of the five Septuagint occurrences of 
anammesis, I think he will agree with the Catholic schol- 
ar, Dr. Goudge, who (loc. cit.) regards as conclusive Dr. 
Abbott’s contention that each of the five is non-sacrificial. 
Bishop Gore, writing (loc. city.) in 1901, apparently had 
not seen Dr. Abbott’s essay; for like Dr. Gavin, he regards 
two of the Septuagint occurrences as objective, although 
denying that this gives any ground for supposing that St. 
Paul used the term in this sense). 
unable to follow these good scholars here, I am sure he 
will agree with me that two lonely pre-Pauline instances 
of an objective sense (which is all that in his review he 
claims): and these in complete opposition both to the 
etymology of the word itself and to its apparently con- 
sistent use throughout the pre-Christian Greek-speaking 
world, is a very slender basis on which to imply unfair- 
mess or imperfection of scholarship on the part of a writer 
with whom he is not in accord theologically. 

Dr. Gavin criticizes me severely for failure to discuss 
later Hucharistic development. But the subject of my 
book was not ‘“‘A History of Eucharistic Thought,” but ‘“‘The 
Eucharist in St. Paul,’ and such post-Pauline references 
as were given were for illustrative purposes only, and 
not at all for elucidating the meaning of the Apostle. The 
ex post facto method of exegesis is not a sound one; and 
with Dr. Sanday I could say. “I confess to some reluctance 
to reading back the ideas of succeeding centuries into 
the New Testament. History is full of grooves which we 
must get out of if we would secure any real freshness of 
apprehension. Continuity is a good thing, and we may see 
the hand of God in history; and yet we cannot forget that 
an element of human perversity and fallibility enters in.”’ 
(Conception of Priesthood, p. 88). With Catholic pre- 
suppositions it_is possible to defend the sacrificial con- 


But if he finds himself’ 


‘ception of the Eucharist, all the way from its first appear- 


ance in Clement of Rome, where the bread and wine are 
offered as representative of the first fruits, up to its defi- 
nition by Trent as verum ac proprium sacrificium, and 
vere propitiatiorium. But it does not help the matter to 
force into agreement with one’s theological conceptions 
a New Testament word or phrase. 

Did space permit, I should like to answer a number of 
inadvertently unfair comments, as well as alleged impli- 
cations which are utterly foreign to my thought. But I 


must content myself with setting side by side a single 


statement of my own and his reply. In collecting, for 
purposes of comparison with St. Paul’s teaching, the Prayer 
Book references to “do” and ‘‘remembrance,” I say on 
p. 29: “The Catechism . . carries on the same thought 
(i. e., of ‘remembrance’ being purely subjective and not 
objective) when it asks, ‘Why was the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper ordained?’ and answers, ‘For the continual 
remembrance of the Sacrifice of the death of Christ, and 
of the benefits which we receive thereby.’ In the lighter 
type of dogmatic manual it ‘is often affirmed that ‘re- 
membrance’ has here an objective sense, as thought it 
signified ‘putting God in mind’ of the sacrifice of the death 
of Christ. Such writers should recall that on this hypo- 
thesis, the Eucharist is also offered, according to the text, 
to put Him in mind ‘of the benefits which we receive there- 
by’; which is absurd,” 

To this Dr. Gavin replies, ‘“‘The obvious sense for the 
answer in the Catechism (‘for the continual remembrance’, 
etc.) is that we offer the Eucharist both as a memorial, ob- 
jective before God, of Our Lord’s sacrifice, as well as an 
act of thanksgiving for the benefits which we receive there- 
by (Hucharist).’’ It is probably unnecessary to analyze 
what is involved in this peculiar exegesis. (Incidentally, 
when Dr. Gavin refers to St. Paul as ‘“‘a Catholic Sacramen- 
tarian,’’ he obviously means ‘‘a Catholic Sacramentalist.”’ 
“Sacramentarian” is a sixteenth century technical term of 
reproach for those who opposed the Real Presence. Cf. e.g. 
Cath, Eneyl. Vol. V, p. 575, Col. 2.) 

Unquestionably the best Catholic scholars, in company 
with the best scholars generally, will endorse what Dr. 
Plummer, after an exhaustive examination of the Greek 
equivalents for “do’’ and ‘‘remembrance,”’ said some years 
ago in the Expositor. After showing conclusively that the 
alleged sacrificial connotation of these terms cannot be 
maintained, either etymologically or historically, he says: 
“Those who have at heart a more general belief in the 
Hucharist as a sacrifice will do well in placing this argu- 
ment for the doctrine very much in the background; and 
they will do still better in abandoning it altogether.’’- 


THE PERMANENCY OF THE WORLD COURT | 
By the Reverend Peter Ainslie, D. D. 7 sponte 


HE World Court has been on the way since the 
establishment of Christianity. Its tirst evangelists 

- were the early Christians. Many of these paid for 
their evangelization by martyrdom. On the Christian par- 
ty getting the majority in the Senate in the year 416 and 
passing the absurd law that no one cold enlist in the 
Roman Army but Christians, all idea of adjusting interna- 
tional disputes by reason rather than by physical force 
was completely obscured for a thousand years. 

Hugo Grotius was the earliest evangelist for this cause 
iin modern times. His masterpiece on “‘The Rights of 
War and Peace” appeared in 1625. Other advocates fol- 
Yowed. America was a pioneer in this cause from the 
~very birth of the Republic. The Jay Treaty, 1794-95, marks 
the beginning of official arbitration among nations, al- 
though the Treaty of Paris (1783) between the United 
States and Hngland opened the way. Out of the war of 
1812 the Treaty of Ghent provided for the continuation 
“of this policy, which resulted in adjusting many difficult 
international disputes. Perhaps the most outstanding 
‘monument to international arbitration is the 3,000-mile 
~boundary line between the United States and Canada with- 
‘out a fortress on either side. In the year that followed, 
England had seventy cases adjusted by arbitration, the 
‘United States had fifty-six, France twenty-six, Chile twenty- 
six and other nations a lesser number. 

Among the great names in the United States that stood 
‘actively for this policy were David Dudley Field, author 
of “Outlines of an International Code’’; Blaine, Hay, Root, 
Roosevelt, Bryan and others. Hay’s venture of returning 
‘the Boxer Indemnity to China was a decided advance for 
‘better international understanding, whith has been fol- 
‘lowed since by other nations. 

The Court of Arbitration, which grew out of the Hague 
‘Tribunal, called at the instance of Nicholas II of Russia 
‘in 1899, made a new epoch in adjusting international dis- 


putes. Holland gave the land for the site of. the Peace 
Palace and Andrew Carnegie gave the money for the erec- 
tion of the building, while all the nations of the world 
gave the furnishings. From the time of hearing the first 
case, which came from Mexico in 1902, to the outbreak 
of the World War in 1914, as many as six hundred and: 
twenty-seven cases were heard by the Court and deci- 
sions given, from which, in no instance, was an appeal 
ever taken. 

After these years of preparation the setting up of the 
Court of International Justice for business in 1922 was as 
logical as the sum of an ordinary problem in mathematics. 
It simply could not have been held back other than by 
some unknown process, to have turned back the thought 
of the world in international affairs. It was an evolution- 
ary necessity. If the World War hastened its fulfillment, 
it certainly did not create it. Two thousand years’ his- 
tory was back of it, and especially a hundred years of 
immediate preparation. 

It is as silly to attempt to undervalue the Court of 
International Justice as it was for those obscure and for- 
gotten American statesmen to fight the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the early years of its history. Ameri- 
can partisanship may make America appear paradoxical in 
the eyes of an intelligent world, but as great as America is, 
America is not great enough to abolish the Court of Inter- 
national Justice; nor will we think for a moment that the 
intelligence of America will favor substituting the battle- 
field for the court in matters of international dispute. 
It would be the greatest instance in human history of 
assault on law and order, for which there is neither reason 
nor right. 

Historically and logically the strongest voices in the 
world for the Court of International Justice—and a mul- 
titude of them—ought to come from America, but instead 
they are from England, Asia and South America. The 


“ “his hypercritical and iconoclastic pen! 
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issue is very clear. Shall we make elaborate preparation 
for another great war, which military men tell us will be 
vastly more destructive of life and property than the 
recent World War? Or shall we make extensive prepara- 
tion for taking our cases of-international dispute to the 
Court of International Justice, where reason rises supe- 
rior to brute force? It looks as though civilization ought 
to have advanced far enough to make impossible this is- 
sue to be even debatable. - 

There is a national conscience for adjusting personal 
disputes in national courts of justice in all nations. In 
case of two men or two corporations having a dispute, no 
one but an outlaw thinks of taking the law in his hands; 
but instead the whole community is of one mind that the 
case in dispute should be settled by the courts. There 
was a time when our forbears thought otherwise and re- 
sorted to savagery. But humanity has now grown tv 
recognize law and order in the affairs of national life, and 
so we have courts for adjusting our disputes. 

Has the time not come when our civilization is strong 
enough to put into international conscience what it has 
put into national conscience? It is a public conscience 
that upholds our national courts; it must be an internation- 
al conscience that upholds the Court of International Jus- 
tice. When we take the step we shall have gone a long 
way toward abolishing the method of savagery in adjusting 
international disputes and toward adopting the method 
of civilization in their adjustment by reason and justice. 
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International disputes are inevitable in a world where 
there are differences in race, nationality'’atid temperament. 
The only proper adjustment of a dispute—-whether it be 
personal, national or international—is by reason) never by 
physical force. The Court of International Justice is here 
uae a judiciary the equal of any judiciary’ in the 
world. : Re ee i 


Since June, 1922, many cases have gone before it for 
trial. Several have been typical war cases. The Court’s 
decisions have been accepted by the nations,involved. There 
are nations, however, that have refused to:send their cases 
to the Court of International Justice, as in some instances 
individuals in America have refused to send’ their cases 
to the national court, but have taken the law in their own 
hands, adopting the outlaw policy. But such a course does 
not do away with the national courts. .They continue to 
function. . i ; 


It is so in the instance of the Court of International 
Justice. It is as truly functioning in the field of inter- 
national disputes as the Supreme Court ‘of ‘the United 
States is functioning in the field of national affairs. Our 
immediate task is to create an international’ conscience 
for the support of the Court of International Justice as 
we have created a national conscience for the support of 
the Supreme Court of the United States.. The issue involves 
a step in civilization for which the centuries have been 
preparing us. Are we willing to take the step? 


BOOK REVIEWS 


URES, by James J. Walsh, M. D. D. Appleton and 
& Company, New York. 

Here is a more or less learned treatise of ‘“‘cures that 
have failed,’ which is interesting, if sarcastic. The writer 
exposes all the so-called ‘“‘cures’’ known to history. He 
takes ironical and vitrolic flings at Greatrakes, Perkins, 
Dowie, Schlatter, Eddy and Coue—and gives them all the 
laugh, most heartily. He ridicules Christian Science, New 
Thought, Freudianism, Coueism, psychoanalysis, hypno- 
tism and the whole lot in a way that is most appealing (at 
_ least to those who take no stock in these so-called “‘cures’’). 
“He pays his respects to osteopathy, to chiropractics, to 
‘mystical healing,” etc., in language that is ‘‘Walshese”’ 
to the ‘“‘medical degree.’ Absent treatment, distant cures, 
Magnet cures and animal magnetism and the whole lot 
“of non-medical and unorthodox treatments of disease, come 
in for a full share of Dr. Walsh’s incisive and sarcastic 
appraisement. One wonders that his own profession, that 
of materia medica, which has failed-in many thousands of 
cases (despite its splendid service to the race) has escaped 
He does have his 
laugh, however, at calomel, antinomy and theriacum and 
“refers to “the prestige of calomel which now is gone for- 
ever’! He admits the efficacy of most of these ‘‘cures’’ 
in hundreds and thousands of cases—but insists that the 
cures were not due to any virtue in the “‘eure,” but to the 
“mental reaction’’ of the patients—to “‘the renewed nerve 
impulses which flowed down from an encouraged central 
nervous system under the influence of a lightened mind”’ 
—-which he admits, ‘‘accomplishes often simply wonderful 


results. 
Toa, O. 


HE FAITH THAT OVERCOMETH THE WORLD. By 
Van Rensellaer Gibson. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. 110. Price $1.00. 


This is one of those inspiring little books which appear 
from time to time urging the real practice of Christianity, 
and giving some practical advice on methods of trying to 
live up to Our Saviour’s high standard of faith, so that 
through faith we may exercise the power that He told His 
Disciples should be given them even to the extent of re- 
moving mountains. In order to attain such a purpose the 
author, after one chapter of introduction, singles out the 
foes to the living of the Christian life, and writes a chap- 
ter given to the conquest of each. These enemies he des- 
ignates as “Fear,” “Ignorance,” “Failure,” ‘Sin,’ “Sick- 
ness” and ‘‘Death.’”’ Inspiring poems and suggestions for 
meditation and prayer conclude each chapter, making this 
volume helpful as a book of devotions, as well as inspiring 
for the strengthening of the soul. 

R. .G. M. 


HE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF HEALTH. By Lily 
Dougal. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 
Price $1.75. 


The English writer of this book calls it ‘‘A Handbook 
on the Relation of Bodily to Spiritual and Moral Health.” 


It is arranged for study with a summary, or analysis at 
the beginning of each chapter in the form of questions 


which are answered under their respective headings, mak- 


ing it comparatively easy to take notes, or give lectures 
on this subject, using this volume as a textbook. In its 
four parts, it discusses’ first ‘‘Providence and’ Disease’’; 
second, ‘‘The Nature of Health—Physical, Moral and Men- 
tal’; third, ‘“‘What is Faith?” and fourth, “The Practice 
of God’s Presence as the Source of Physical Life.’’ Hach 
one of these topics has six or seven chapters devoted to it. 
The book is one of those recommended by.:both the Eng- 
lish and American Guilds of Health, and we believe that 
its reading will contribute most helpfully to the awaken- 
ing interest in making Christianity a road. to good health. 


rwRy.G. M. 
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LARGE ROOM. By S. C, Carpenter,.B. D. - Long- 
A mans, Green & Co.,.:New York. Pp.. 214. Price 
$2.00. ee 

The author calls this work..‘a plea for,.a. more .inclusive 
Christianity,’ and in truth it is just that. The author sets 
out with the opinion, rightly held, that religion, that is 
religion as given expression through a Church, consists of 
three essentials, “Catholicism; Evangélism and ‘Liberalism,” 
and in the first half of hisbook hé “proceeds to: examine 
quite honestly and frankly the value of.'these: threé features 
of Christianity. 

In his earlier chapters one feels that: the author leans 
strongly ‘toward the ultra high Church attitude, ‘partly, 
perhaps, from his frequent use of the word ““Catholic,’”’ 
which is so often misunderstood, but in the next:to-the last 
chapter, entitled “‘Experiments,”’ he offers very broad sug- 
gestions. ~ uae Fy 

These “Experiments” that are proposed: range all the 
way from the use of the reserved sacrament to the licensing 
of women lay readers with authority to preach, though’ 
he does not advocate admission to the priesthood. 


Altogether this hook will be found interesting, and sug- 
gestive, though we think it applies very much more to the 
outlook and conditions in England than in this country. 

R.° C.-M. 
REEDOM AND CHRISTIAN CONDUCT. By John A. 
W. Hass. Macmillan Co., New York. Pp. 3138.. 


This volume is essentially a text book. Its chapters 
are well arranged with sub-headings for referring to espe- 
cial subjects, and it is well indexed. It will be found 
valuable as a reference book, though rather heavy read- 
ing for any other purpose. We quote the following para- 
graph from the chapter entitled ‘Conscience and Free- 
dom,” under the sub-heading, “Is there a 
science?”’: 

“It is being realized in business today that ‘strictly 
speaking there is no private transaction. ‘Every article 
sold, and the price charged for what ig purchased, have 
a connection with the whole conduct of business and the 
whole scale of prices as they affect society. There must 
be an awakening among all people to understand how their 
actions touch the life of society. Among some people 
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there is the idea that liberty is mere individual choice. . For 
this reason they resent, e. g., quarantine that is put upon 
their homes when there are cases of contagious disease.” 
This shows the general style of the book, and we heartily 
concur in the conclusion reached in this case, though 
there is vast room for discussion in some of his other de- 
ductions. ; 


R= Cox Me 


* DICTIONARY OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. Edited 
by Shailer Mathews, D. D., LL. D., and Gerald Birney 
Smith, D. D. Published by The Macmillan Company, 

New York. Pp. 513. Originally published at $8.00. Re- 
print edition $3.00. 


This book is exactly what is purports to be, and will be 
found most valuable for easy reference as the articles are 
not long, but well condensed. The print is good, and the 
volume of a size that makes it convenient to handle. It 
is quite modern, and contains such subjects as ‘“‘psychical 
research,” and “psychology and religion.” It will be a 
useful addition to any library. 


Rs CrgM: 
VERYDAY RELIGION. By the Rt. Rev. James E. 
E Freeman. Fleming H. Revell and Company, New 
York. Pp. 219. 


This is a collection of ninety-two short addresses, or 
as the sub-title calls them ‘Little Newspaper Sermons,’’ 
by the present Bishop of Washington. 

Some of them are built upon Bible texts, others are 
developed around a single word, but in every case there 
is a thought that is sufficiently clothed with a collection 
of well expressed and correlated ideas to make it take 
root in the mind of the reader. This book will be found 
interesting by all into whose hands it comes, and will be 
of invaluable assistance to busy men, either clergy or lay- 
men who are frequently called upon for short addresses of 
an inspirational character. 


P 


Dr. Ward is the successor in London to that widely 
known and inspiring teacher of the Bible, G. Campbell 
Morgan, and in his ministry there has had wide success. 
This book makes evident why that should be. - It is a 
discussion of some of the problems which beset the. minds 
and spirits of men in our modern times, and they are 
treated with the clearness of a sympathetic insight and 
the positive helpfulness of spiritual vision. - : 
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ROBLEMS THAT PERPLEX. By J. Q: G. Ward. 
Pp. 213. George H. Doran Company. 


B. 


4URKEY, THE .GREAT POWERS, AND. THE. BAGDAD 
RAILWAY. By Edward Mead Earle. Pp. 364. The 
Macmillan Company. | % 


In this volume Dr. Earle, Assistant Professor of His- 
tory in Columbia University, has carried .out what he 
calls in his sub-title ‘‘A Study in Imperialism.” It is a 
most careful, thorough, and highly informing book, forti- 
fied by voluminous and specific references to the first- 
hand authorities concerning the facts with which he deals. 

In the larger part of the book, Professor Earle dis- 
cusses the development of the German project of the Bag- 
dad Railway, with its far-reaching economic relationships 
leading more and more into political entanglements, “Thus 
he says, in the summing up of the fifth chapter, “the 
Bagdad Railway was an imperial enterprise. It became 
an important concern of the Foreign Office, a matter of 
-national prestige. It was one of the stakes of pre-war 
diplomacy. Its success was associated with the national 
honor, to be defended, if need be, by military force and 
military alliances. The railway was no longer a railway 
alone, but a state of mind. Professor Jastrow called it 
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‘the spectre of the twentieth century’. 

The history of the Bagdad Railway as the Germans pro- 
jected it, as Russia resisted it, and France dealt uncer- 
tainly with the issue it created, as England tried to block 
it, and as finally the Germans seemed about to prevail, is 
developed in succeeding chapters. All this treatment of 
history is exceedingly interesting and important because 
of its vital relation to that nearer concern which Pro- 
fessor Earle shows the economic problems of the Near 
Bast now have come to assume for America. His final 
chapter is entitled ‘‘The Struggle For the Bagdad Railway 
Is Resumed,’” and it concludes with a section headed, 
America Embarks Upon An Uncharted Sea. The develop- 
ment of the Chester Concessions, by which Turkey has 
granted to an American syndicate rights for the building 
of a railway and for the exclusive exploitation of what- 


ever mineral resources or oil deposits there may be found 
within the territory contiguous to it, opens what may be 
a new and portentous chapter of American participation 
in the kind of commercial imperialism which Germany 
once tried te set forward. As Professor Earle points out, 
the Turks gave this concession to Americans because 
they believe that, America, compared with other nations, 
has no political ends; but he also points out that this was 
the same theory with which Turkey turned to Germany 
instead of to England and France. ‘“‘The enormous expan- 
sion of American commercial and financial interests dur- 
ing and since the Great War brings the United States face 
to face with new, difficult, and complicated international 
problems. American business men will be increasingly 
interested in the backward countries of the world, in which 
they can purchase raw materials, to which they can sell 
their finished products, and in which they can invest their 
capital. American financiers, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants will look to their government for assistance in the 
extension of foreign markets and for protection in their 
foreign investments. Already there is grave danger that 
the United States may ‘plunge into national competitive 
imperialism, with all its profits and dangers, following 
its financiers wherever they may lead’.”’ 

As Professor Earle further says, the development of 
American interests in Turkey “puts the government of 
the United States to a test of statesmanship. * * * The 
temptations will be numerous to emphasize the economic 
at the expense of moral factors in-Eastern affairs.’’ 

Because this book makes plain the dangers which those 
words express, it may with great value be read by all who 
are concerned to safeguard the foreign relationships of 
America from those false trails into which, without the 
awareness of the nation at large, it may be led by assidu- 
ous special interests. It is plain that there are business 
factors through the activities of which America is no 
longer isolated. It is of the highest importance that the 
general information and the conscience of the’ whole 
people should not be isolated either, but should so guide 
the development of our foreign interests that the larger 
motives of justice and international conciliation should 
control. 

B. 


HE SECRET OF THE NEAR EAST. By George M. 
: Lamsa. Pp. 177. Published by the author, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York. f 


It is appropriate that this book should be reviewed in 
connection with the foregoing one. It points in the same 
direction of interest, since it, like Professor Harle’s study, 
deals with the problems of the Near East. It is: not the 
work of a-careful technical student, but. rather the first- 
hand impressions and knowledge of a man born and reared 
in that part of the world which he describes. It has, 


..therefore,. an intimacy of understanding. concerning ele- 


ments: in the psychology of the Turk and his subject 
peoples -which it is difficult for any. Westerner to possess. 
Mr. Lamsa’s general theme is that there has been a la- 
mentable lack of understanding, on the part. of Christian 
representatives, of the better possibilities of Mohamme- 
danism,.and that ‘it is esséntial that both Gospel and Ko- 
ran be open-to the Mohammedans, in order to allow them 
to compare the teachings of Jesus and those of Mohammed. 
Only so will the truth be shown and the Mohammedans 
come to realize that Mohammed did not intend to found 
a new religion and that Islam itself is a sect of Chris- 
tianity with some special peculiarities suited to the condi- 
tion of Arabs. The Mohammedans believe that Christ is 
their Prophet, they. believe in His miraculous birth, and 
look upon Him as the Spirit of God. Why should not 
the Christians consider Mohammed a good man and give 
him credit for his work? If the life and morals of Mo- 
hammed are judged he will be found far better than some 
of the prophets or some of the Christian saints. By do- 
ing so they will extinguish the burning fire which has 


been ravaging the EHast.’’ e 


Published by the Macmillan Company, New York. Pp 


[To THE LAND OF COTTON. By Dorothy Scarborough. 
Price $2.00. 


370. 


This story is of interest because of its accurate descrip- 
tion of an actual situation existing in our Southern States. 
In the form of a mild romance, it draws a vivid picture 
of the pitiful condition of the Southern tenant farmer, 
and the consequent evil of the necessity for the children’s 
contribution to the family support. It makes a good 
argument for the enactment of protective legislation for 
children, and causes one to ponder on some of the injus- 


tices of our modern social order. 
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Christtantty and the Community 


Thy Kingdom Come on Earth 


The Rev. R. Cary Montague, Editor. 


A SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY THAT IS A POWER FOR 
SOCIAL SERVICE. 


That very progressive institution, in what is now one 
of the most wide-awake of our Southern States, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, publishes a bi-monthly maga- 
zine entitled ‘‘The Journal of Social Forces,’ which should 
have a wide reading throughout the whole country, and 
especially from persons who are interested in Social Ser- 
vice in every phase. Each number of this magazine car- 
ries nearly one hundred and fifty pages of articles, re- 
ports, and news of the progress of the Social Gospel. In 
@ recent number the Rt. Rev. Edwin A. Penick has an 
article on the Social Service Program in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, from which we quote as follows: 

“The objective of the Church is the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God. This means the extension of the more 
abundant life, with all its liberating principles, into every 
department of human association and activity. Such an 
ideal accomplishment is necessarily slow because it waits 
upon the individual whose conscience must first be fash- 
ioned with the pure moral qualities of serviceable person- 
ality. As the conscience becomes more and more aware 
of its community obligations, it pushes its conquest for 
character into the unprivileged spheres of society. It 
pledges itself to abolish the crippling conditions that en- 
viron and suppress whole classes of people. It looks for the 
creation of an ideal fellowship in which such unifying vir- 
tues as love and justice and righteousness shall issue in cor- 
porate satisfaction and redemption. It depends for its 
energy upon the will of God which is the spirit of love. 

“The social program of the Episcopal Church is putting 
a new construction upon the Second Commandment of the 
Law: It is-widening the idea of ‘neighbor’ to embrace 
all classes of needy people. It is re-interpreting the doc- 
trine of salvation in terms of corporate life. For the indi- 
vidual to be mindful only of the happy issues of his own 
life is coming under suspicion as contrary to, or at least, 
as limiting the social implications of the Gospel. Where 
the Church heretofore has stood aloof from industry, re- 
creation, politics and international relationships, it is now 
coming to regard these ‘secular’ spheres as a proper and 
necessary field for the wider application of its redemptive 
religion.’’ 

This article is only one of a great number in the same 
issue that are very helpful in varied lines of social activity, 
and we cannot commend too strongly the excellent work 
that is being done in this way at this University. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO CONTINUE RELIEF WORK 
BEGUN BY OUR SAVIOUR. 


In the Gospel Records there is no class of people that 
appear more frequently and to whom Our Saviour gave 
more of His miraculous power, and His tender considera- 
tion, than to the Lepers. In most of our civilized coun- 
tries these people have disappeared from sight, and this 
dread disease has to a great extent been conquered by 
modern methods of sanitation. But throughout the world 
there are still thousands of persons who are afflicted with 
this incurable malady. as is shown by the appeal that we 
publish herewith from the American Missioz to Lepers: 


What If I Were a Leper 


If you were a leper what would you be thinking about 
Christmas? Of course you can’t imagine YOURSELF a 
Jeper—YOU could never be one—but that is just what every 
one who is a leper thought once, until those terrible 


blotches began to show on his flesh, and his nearest friends 
and relatives, even, ran in terror from his very pres- 
ence. 


But anyway, the attempt to imagine yourself in the 
place of the leper will help you to a new sympathy with 
these millions all the world over—hundreds of them. our. 
own fellow Americans, right here in the United States— 
who are victims of that lingering but relentless disease, 
leprosy. In most of the world they are hopeless out- 
casts. If you were a leper, therefore, you wouldn’t be 
thinking much about Christmas; it wouldn’t be worth while. 
Christmas presents for lepers are not included in the order: 
of things as things are; even’ those who loved these folks 
once have lost the Christmas feeling toward them now. 
In heathen lands lepers are believed to be cursed by the 
gods, and therefore to have no claim on the sympathy of 
the more favored. 


But wouldn’t you, not being a leper, and being a good 
Christian with a heart to feel the suffering of your fellow 
men—wouldn’t you like to put a new providence into the 
order of things, which fear and superstition have made 
so cruel, and give some reason for SOME lepers, anyhow, 
to be glad to remember Christmas? 


The American Mission to Lepers can tell you how—+tell 
you what a little hit of practical remembrance it takes 
to make Christmas a glorious joy-day to a leper who wasn’t 
expecting it to be anything but another tiresome day of 
suffering. For years past, in addition to its regular activi- 
ties, the Mission to Lepers has been sending Christmas 
gifts all round the world to the inmates of its asylums 
in far-away lands. Of course, the long distance which 
these Christmas favors must travel demands their being 
sent off early. That’s the reason for bringing up this sub- 
ject in November. But it is as easy in November as in 
December to believe that a leper who has little to hope for 
on any day of the year will be better for the thrill of.a 
Christmas surprise. 


Merchandise gifts for the American Lepers should be 
sent by Parcel Post to Chaplain H. T. Cousins, Federal 
Hospital Sixty-Six, Carville, Louisiana. 

Money gifts are the easiest to transmit and have larger 
purchasing power when expended locally. Checks or money 
orders should be sent to Fleming H. Revell, Treasurer, 
the American Mission to Lepers, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. These will be officially receipted. 
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REPORT OF GATHERING OF EPISCOPAL HOSPITAL 
WORKERS, HELD IN MILWAUKEE, OCTOBER 31, 1923. 
aed SAE al 


Episcopal Hospital Workers, delegates to the Convention 


of the American Hospital Association, at Milwaukee,Wis: 
consin, gathered for a dinner and meeting at the Republi- 
can Hotel, October 31. oa 


With earnestness and enthusiasm, thirty-six men and 
women, representing hospitals as far afield as Jersey City 
and Los Angeles, California, met in an effort to become 
better acquainted and to discuss plans for stimulating in- 
terest in the Church’s Mission of healing the sick. ; 

Bishop Webb of the Diocese of Milwaukee opened the 
meeting, welcoming the delegates to Milwaukee, and ex- 
pressing his deep interest in the work of our hospitals. 

Frank C. English, D. D., Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Protestant Hospital Association, was the guest of the 
Episcopal Hospital Workers, and expressed his approval 
and the hearty cooperation of the Protestant Hospital As- 
sociation in the work of the Church hospitals. 

The Rev. Thomas Alfred Hyde, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Church Hospitals, and Superintendent 
of Christ Hospital, Jersey City, presided and gave an in- 
teresting address on “OUR HOPES AND PLANS FOR 
CHURCH HOSPITALS.” 


Since the Department of Christian Social Service is will- 


ing to place its resources and the services of its Secretary 
for’ Church Institutions, Miss Mildred Carpenter, at the 
disposal of the Hospitals, it is not necessary to form a 
separate organization; rather, it is the desire of the Com- 
mittee to have our hospitals measure up to the require- 
ments of the American Hospital Association, and Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons. 

A comparison of the full list of Episcopal Hospitals, six- 
ty-five in number, with the list of those which have been 
approved by the American College of Surgeons as having 
fulfilled the minimum requirements, twenty-seven in all, 
leads us to believe that there is need of education through- 
out the Church in regard to hospital work. Forty-three 
per cent of our hospitals are meeting the minimum stand- 
ard as against sixty-five per cent of the hospitals outside 
the Church. 

This committee of women could enlist every training 
school in our Church hospitals to give publicity to what 
they can offer in the way of training and the need of more 
nurses. 
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Miss Amy F. Cleaver, Chief of Social Service, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York City, gave a most interesting account 
o fwhat is accomplished at St. Luke’s through the Social 
Service Department. The pictures with which she illus- 
trated her talk brought home with reality the value of such 
a department to every hospital. They showed the organi- 
zation of the different clinics how the social service work- 
ers assist the medical staff. Miss Cleaver also described 


how the department is financed by a committee of women 
and how invaluable they are in carrying on the work. 
Through the Workers of the Social Service Department the 
treatment of the patients in the hospital is made perma- 
nently effective. A link is formed between the hospital 
and the home, patients are able to leave the hospital sooner 
because of good follow-up care in their homes, and hos- 
pital beds are freed for other patients needing its care. 
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HOW CAN THE CHURCHES SERVE THE ARMY? 


By Colonel John T. Axton, Chief of Chaplains, United States Army 


N a barracks wall at Delhi, India, an Hnglish sol- 
dier, who evidently knew something of the fact and 
poetry of patriotism, scratched these fitting lines: 

‘When war is on and strife is nigh, 
God and the soldier is all the cry.” 


But evidently this soldier had been embittered by some 
experience following or growing out of the War. It may 
Mave been the disappointment of seeming neglect. He ex- 
pressed it in other lines: 


“But when war is o’er and peace is sighted, 
Then God and the soldier are quickly slighted.” 


The victories of war are lost in the failures of peace if 
the conclusions of this war veteran be in any measure 
true. I cannot believe that he is right but his pathetic 
utterance sounds a warning which we may well heed. 

It is not within my province to discuss his statement 
that God has been forgotten following the great war. My 
own conviction is that the hearts of men are yearning 
for contact with God as never before; that the world is 
hungry for that religion which assures, strengthens and 
sustains. Vital indeed to my theme is the statement that 
the soldier has been forgotten. The fact that the largest 
single item of appropriation ever made by the Congress 
of the United States, except for war, was made by the last 
Congress for the support of the Veterans’ Bureau and that 
the most expert direction and management that this na- 
tion can supply is being given to the mental and physical 
rehabilitation of our war heroes, indicates that in thor- 
oughly practical ways the people of this country are see- 
ing to it that their ex-soldiers are not forgotten or neg- 
lected. 

But what of our present army in its three components, 
regulars, national guard and reserve corps? Provision for 
the mental and physical well being of these men is ample. 
The government cares for this by appropriation which fur- 
nishes proper equipment and skillful supervision. 

The moral and religious needs of men in the army are 
not neglected from within, but appropriations are small 
and equipment meager, so that there is need for the help 
of churches of all denominations. General Pershing in 
an address delivered in Washington recently before a pan- 
sectarian conference in which leading Churchmen, educa- 
tors and army officers met to devise ways for magnifying 
the place of religion in the army said: 


“The efficiency program of the Army has taken the re- 


-ligious element deeply into account, and the force of spirit- 


ual uplift has been given large consideration. In this 
endeavor, the Army recalls the admonition of its first Com- 
mander-in-Chief, than whom none was ever in better posi- 
tion to give counsel, to ‘indulge with caution the suppo- 
sition that morality can be maintained without religion. 
“While recognizing that all forms of military training 
have in them certain elements of moral instruction, reli- 
gion contains the secret of and impetus toward clean living. 
Therefore a steady effort is made to put the hearts of men 


- into right relation to God.” 


liberty. 


____ those things that lead to war. 
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That same conference, before which the Secretary of 
War, General Pershing and other high ranking officers of 
the army made memorable addresses, issued certain pro- 
nouncements and findings. Concerning the chaplain and 
his high office the conference was pleased to say: 

“The chaplains are men of religion chosen from the 
churches and commissioned to do religious work in the 
whole army. The chaplain is a man true to his own 
faith; conscientiously respectful of the faith of others. _He 
is a living example of both religious: faith and religious 
His mission illustrates the Chrstian and Jewish 
It must be that we be prepared. It 
He exhorts men to forego 
He teaches that a Supreme 
Power—the Father of all—is offended by strife among His 


attitude toward war. 
“may be that war will come. 


children. This spirit among men will lead them to think 


of fighting as a thing to resort to only in the face of a 
worse alternative. It will lead them to love the way of 
pee to broaden it as the highway of all civilized peo- 
ple.’’ 

Expressing itself concerning the relation of the churches 
to the religious life of the army that body said: ‘ 
‘ “This conference believes that the religious influence 
in the Army can be deepened and strengthened and the 
efforts of chaplains can be made more productive of bene- 
ficial results if a closer relationship can be established 
and maintained between the chaplains and their respective 
denominational groups. It therefore urges that the various 
denominations establish an intimate relativity with the 
chaplains and give them whatever moral and other support 
may be feasible for the promotion of religious influence 
among the men of the service.’’ 

Only a few permanent posts have proper: facilities for 
divine worship. No government funds are available for 
the building of chapels. Services are conducted in amuse- 
ment places, moving picture theatres, club rooms, dance 
halls and many in the open air. The churches could aid 
by courteously inviting the attention of the Congress to 
the need for appropriations for the construction each year 
of one or two suitable sanctuaries built on such composite 
lines as to be adapted to the ritualistic as well as the 


non-ritualistic form of worship and accommodated to mep 
of all creeds. 


In some denominations it has been found feasible to 
establish very close relations between individual chaplains 
and their men and the local churches. It has been a form 
of adoption without legal process. A church carries a 
chaplain: on its calendar somewhat as it does its representa- 
tive in a mission field. He and his work are remembered 
in the prayers of the congregation. Upon special occasion 
the chaplain presents his work before the church, not 
with a view to financial support, although sometimes the 
church finds it possible to help with books and music and 
other essentials for attractive religious service and for the 
comfort and contentment of men who must live, in a 
sense, a monastic life without the monastic impulse to 
keep them steady. Members of the congregation visit the 
post to which the chaplain is assigned and frequently groups 
of young people conduct religious services and provide so- 
cial and entertainment features for the soldiers. When in 
the city the members of the garrison, who are not definitely 
identified with some other church, know of one place of 
wholesome influence where they will be cordially wel- 
comed. The personality of the chaplain counts for much 
in making this a workable arrangement, 

To conserve energy and resources certain agencies have 
been formed to represent the churches in matters relative 
to Army and Navy religious affairs. Practically all of the 
Protestant bodies are represented in the General Commit- 
tee on Army and Navy Chaplains of the Federal Council 
of Churches. Organized before the war, functioning most 
effectively during the war and continuing its activities dur- 
ing the five years since the Armistice was declared, this 
committee, composed of men who are familiar with condi- 
tions in the Army and Navy and who know how to ap- 
proach the problem, -has assembled facts upon which to 
base intelligent action. The Roman Catholic Church pro- 
vides similarly for its military personnel .through thie 
Ordinariate, administered by Archbishop Patrick J. Hayes 
by authority of the Holy See. 


Approximately twenty-three thousand young men volun- 
tarily attend divine worship every Sunday in military posts. 
As many more attend services in churches of their choice 
near army garrisons. They are not always in uniform 
when they appear at your church for they are privileged 
to lay aside the soldier clothes when off duty. Meet these 
men cordially. Help them to a proper pride in their pro- 
fession, their citizenship, and their Church. We need 
cooperation if this great section of the youth of our 
country is to be kept clean, manly and courageous. 
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Memorial Resolution To Bishop Tuttle. 


The Executive Board of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary passed the following me- 
morial resolution to Bishop Tuttle at 
their meeting: 

Resolved, Since it has pleased Al- 
mighty God to take unto Himself the 
soul of our beloved Presiding Bishop, 
Daniel Sylvester Tuttle; the Executive 
Board of the Woman’s Auxiliary, speak- 
ing for all the members throughout the 
world, desires to place upon record its 
sense of irreparable loss in the pass- 
ing of our great leader, and of deep 
sorrow in the death of our beloved 
friend. To the work of the Auxiliary, 
both at home and abroad, Bishop Tut- 
tle has always given the most appre- 
ciative understanding; patient with our 
mistakes, encouraging our _ efforts, 
cheering, helping, inspiring, believing 
in us, through all the years of his 
distinguished Episcopate, he has been 
in very truth the Father in God of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. For the noble ex- 
ample of his life we give thanks; for 
the withdrawal of his earthly presence 
we grieve; for the glorious culmination 
of his triumphant life of service we 
rejoice and praise Almighty God. 

Jessie Peabody Butler, 
Chairman. 

Eva D. Corey. 

Nannie Hite Winston. 

Lydia Paige Monteagle. 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew Reports 
Good Work Being Done. 


Down in Kentucky they are operat- 
ing a Church-attendance campaign. 
Field Secretary Shields of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew writes that at 
Christ Church Cathedral in Louisville, 
the attendance was 1,005 on Sunday, 
' October 21, almost double the usual 
average attendance. The congregation 
included more than a hundred and fif- 
ty of the Church School pupils. 

Such a campaign is particularly help- 

‘ful just at this time. It affords the 
opportunity to place before unusually 
large congregations matters of special 
importance to the Church right now. 
The Japanese disaster should be 
brought before every one even remotely 
associated with the Church, and in pre- 
paration for the Every Member Can- 
vass, congregations may be given a 
new vision of the world-mission of the 
Church. 

A Canadian Churchman 
wrote to the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, enclosing 
the names of three immigrants he had 
met on a trans-Atlantic vessel. He 
asked that the Brotherhood make an 
effort to get these men in contact with 
the Church in their new homes. 

In less than two weeks the Brother- 
hood was able to announce that one 
man had been located in Philadelphia, 
has been brought to the Church, and 
is about to unite with a parish there. 
A second follow-up led to Detroit. This 
man was located, brought to _the 
Church, and is about to join the Broth- 
erhood. Two children, now on their 
way over from England, are promised 
to the Church School. The report says, 
“The whole family will be at Holy Com- 
munion tomorrow morning.” This par- 
ticular follow-up has affected seven peo- 
ple, bringing them into useful rela- 
tions with the Church. is 

The third case is being followed up 
in Massachusetts, and is also reported 


recently 
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National Office of the | 
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as promising. 

This is rather an impressive lesson 
on the duty of welcoming the stranger 
within our gates. 


The Church Congress: Jubilee Meeting, 
1874-1924, Boston, Mass., April 29 
to May 2. 


Tuesday evening, April 29: 

The program at the opening meet- 
ing to consist of a greeting from the 
Bishop of Massachusetts, a greeting 
from a speaker from abroad, and, as 
the principal feature of the evening, 
a historical paper on the history of the 
Church Congress, to be prepared by 
Rey. Roland Cotton Smith, D. D., with 
no prescribed limit of time. 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday morn- 

ings: Round Table Discussion, 10 
A. M. to 11:30 A. M.: 

1. The Person of Christ 
Thought of Today. 
Wednesday, April 30: 

1. What Do the Gospels Teach us? 
Thursday, May 1: 

2. How far is the Language of the 
Conciliar Decrees Relevant to Modern 
Thought? 

Friday, May 2: 

3. The Creeds. 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
mornings: Round Table Discussion 
11:30 to 1 P. M.: 

II. Christian Marriage. 

Wednesday, April 30: 

1, Divorce ‘and Remarriage. 

; Thursday, May 1: 

2. Birth Control. 

Friday, May 2: 

8. Eugenics. 


in the 


Popular Meetings. 

Wednesday afternoon, April 30: The 
Value of Auricular Confession. 

Wednesday evening, April 30: Shall 
We Discontinue Making Creeds a Re- 
|quisite of Church Membership? 

Thursday evening, May 1: The Chris- 
tian Approach to the Solution of In- 
dustrial Problems. 

Friday afternoon, May 2: How Shall 
the Church Deal with Fundamentalism? 


Meeting of the Synod of the Southwest. 


The Synod of the Province of the 
Southwest met at Grace and Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Kansas City, Mo., Octo- 
ber 23-25. : 

The following resolution was adopted 
in support of the National Program: 


“Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Highth Synod of the Province of the 
Southwest that the Program of the Na- 
tional Council is a binding moral obli- 
igation upon the Dioceses and Mission- 
lary Districts within the Province, and 
that the Synod earnestly appeals to ey- 
ery Diocese, Parish and individual with- 
in the limits of the Province to co- 
operate in the payment of the entire 
quota.”’ 

This action was taken following a 
stirring address on the General Pro- 
gram by the Provincial Representative 
in the National Council, the Rev. W. P. 
Witsell, of Waco, Texas. 

The Rt. Rev. George H. Kinsolving, 
D. ‘D., Bishop of Texas, was elected 
President of the Synod. Other officers 
elected were the Rt. Rey. Frederick 
B. Howden, D. D., Bishop of New Mexi- 
co, Vice-President; the Rev. L. B. Rich- 


ards, San Antonio, Texas, Secretary; 
IMr. C. L. Johnson, Waco, Texas, Treas- 
urer. : 
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The Rev. W. P. Witsell, rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Waco, Texas, was 


elected Provincial Representative in the 


National Council. 

Pursuant to action by the last Gen- 
eral Convention the Bishop of Mis- 
souri, the Rev. B, M. Washburn, of 
Kansas City, Mo., and Mr. John Mc- 
Ewen Ames, of Arkansas City, Kansas, 
were chosen as members of the Joint 
Commission on Enlarged Powers of the 
‘Provinces. The Rev. Bernard N. Lof- 
gren, of Norman, Oklahoma, and Prof. 
William James Battle, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, were chosen to represent 
the Province on the National Student 
Council. 

Much attention was given to the con- 
sideration of Church Work Among the 
Negro Population, especially in the field 
of Religious Education. This subject 
was presented by Bishop Capers, of 
West Texas, Suffragan Bishop Demby, 
of Arkansas, and Miss Bowden, Prin- 
cipal of St. Philip’s Normal and In- 
dustrial School for Negro Girls, at San 
Antonio, Texas. 

LL. sBamRs 


Conference of Vacation Bible and 
Church School Workers. 


The International Conference of Va- 
cation Bible and Church School work- 


‘ers, to be held under the joint auspices 


of the International Association of Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools and the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Council of Re- 
ligious Education, will take place in 
Chicago, at the Chicago Beach Hotel, 
November 15, 16 and 17. All those 
who are interested in Vacation Schools 
are invited to attend. The speakers 
will represent Religious Hducation or- 
ganizations, Church Federations, the 
Denominational Boards, City Mission 
Societies, and independent Vacation 
School agencies. 

This has been the greatest year in 
the history of the Vacation School 
Movement. Preliminary reports indi- 
cate that there were about seven thou- 
sand schools in the United States and 
Canada. 


Warning. 


Editor Southern Churchman: 

Will you kindly warn the clergy to 
be on their guard against two young 
men wearing naval uniforms, who are 
about this region robbing churches and 
rectories. They profess to be Roman 
Catholics and attend services of that 
Church, which they also rob after- 
wards. Several cases have come to 
light in this State. They do not take 
altar vessels or Church ornaments, but 
confine themselves to money and al- 
tar wine, 

W. O. Cone, Rector, 
St. Stephen’s Church. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


ARKANSAS. 


Rt. Rev. Jas. R. Winchester, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. E. W. Saphore, D. D., Suffragan. 
Rt. Rev. E. T. Demby, D. D., Suffragan. 


An Interesting Service. 
A service of great interest was held 
in Trinity Cathedral, Little Rock, Sun- 
day morning, October 28, when the 
Rev. Nicholas Sakellarides, D. D., Eco- 
nomes, or archdeacon, of Arkansas and 
pastor of the Greek Orthodox Church 
of the Holy Annunciation, delivered an - 
inspiring sermon on ‘‘Church Unity.” 
The event was historical, as it was 
the first time a Greek priest in full 
canonicals ever had officiated in an 
Episcopal service in Little Rock. 
The Very Rev. H. Boyd Edwards, 
dean of the cathedral, extended Dr. ~ 


- for their diocese. 


ate relationship which was shown. 
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Sakellarides a welcome in the name of 
Bishop James. R. Winchester, whose 
Episcopal visit at Foreman prevented 
his presence, the cathedral chapter and 
the congregation. The dean said the 


_ presence of a Greek Orthodox priest 


in an Hpiscopal sanctuary dramatical- 
ly visualized the spiritual thought of 
a@ prospective church union between 
160,000,000 Eastern Orthodox Chris- 
tians and 40,000,000 Western Chris- 
tians in the Church of England and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States. 

The response of Dr. Sakellarides to 
Dean Edwards’ felicitations was trans- 
lated by the former’s son, Achille Sak- 
ellarides, who five months ago person- 
ally interviewed Lloyd George, the Eng- 
lish statesman, at Marseilles, France, 
for a Greek newspaper in Constanti- 
nople. 


LOS ANGELES. 


Johnson, D. D., Bishop. 
B. Stevens, D. D.. Coadjutor- 


Rt cRev.. J. H. 
Rt. Rev. W. 


Clergy Honor Bishop Johnson. 


A complimentary dinner in honor of 
Bishop Johnson, attended by a large 
majority of the clergy of the Diocese 
of Los Angeles, was held on Wednes- 
day evening, October 24. A committee 
of fifteen, with the Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes as secretary, was in charge, and 
this committee was made up entirely 
of clergy who had been candidates for 
the ministry under Bishop Johnson; 
This group, who called themselves ‘“‘his 
men,” felt that the twenty-eight years 
of honored service of the diocese should 
receive some special mark of apprecia- 
tion from his clergy. All the speakers 
were also candidates from this diocese. 
The Rev. R. B. Gooden, Headmaster of 
Harvard School, Los Angeles, acted as 
toastmaster, and, after explaining the 
purpose of the gathering and utter- 
ing his own felicitations to the Bishop, 
called upon the Rev. Mr. Barnes to read 
a number of letters from clergy unable 
to be present. The first speaker was 
the Rev. R. A. Kirchhoffer, Dean of the 
‘Convocation of San Bernandino. He 
recalled pleasant incidents in his rela- 
tions with Bishop Johnson and_ set 
forth certain lines of procedure through 
which the diocese could continue to 
build on the firm foundations laid by 
the Bishop. He was to have been fol- 
lowed by the Rev. J. M. Yamazaki, rec- 
tor of St. Mary’s Japanese Church, Los 
Angeles, who was also ordained in this 
diocese, but the sudden illness of a 
member of his family kept him away. 
In his place the Rev. P. G. M. Austin, 
who recently entered upon the rector- 
ship of the parish at Long Beach, spoke. 
Mr. Austin is a Californian and ex- 
pressed his feeling as to what the Bish- 


op had meant to him. The third speak- | 


er, the Rev. R. L. Windsor, rector of 
St. Luke’s Church, Los Angeles, in a 
very personal address, told how Bish- 


at op Johnson had been of the greatest 


assistance to him under difficult cir- 
cumstances in entering the ministry. 
All the way through the emphasis was 
upon the Bishop as one who was al- 
ways sympathetic with his clergy and 
ever willing to share their burdens 
with them. The whole tenor of the 
gathering showed the love and esteem 
which the clergy of Los Angeles feel 
Bishop Johnson re- 
plied in well chosen words. He was 
evidently greatly moved by the gather- 
ing and by the expression of affection- 


The Diocese will make a determined 


effort this coming year to meet its quo- 


tas for the General Church Program. 


‘ At a meeting of the Field Department 


on Wednesday, October 24, the Budget 
and quotas for 1924, based on the new 
diocesan quotas, were outlined and this 
budget was adopted at the meeting of 
the Executive Council of the Diocese on 
the following day. Under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. F. Y. Bugbee, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Field Department, 
the fall campaign is ‘well under way 
and it is hoped that there will be shown 
a great gain over last year. 
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VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. W. C. Brown, D. D., Bishop. 


A Busy Week at St. George’s, 
Fredericksburg. 


On Wednesday evening, October 24, 
a Group Conference on the Church’s 
Program was held in the Sunday-school 
room of St. George’s Church. The Rev. 
William H. Burkhardt, D. D., Miss Sal- 
ly Dean and Mr. R. Carter Beverley, of 
Richmond, were the speakers sent by 
the Diocesan Committee. Though there 
was much of community interest to con- 
flict with this meeting, a splendid and 
representative congregation of Church 
people assembled and heard with in- 
terest and profit the Diocesan Program 
for 1924, presented in a clear, instruc- 
tive and inspirational manner. 

On Friday, October 26, in the same 
room, the Fellowship Bible Class for 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 


EMERGENCY RELIEF FUND FOR 
THE JAPANESE CHURCH HAD 
REACHED THE FIGURE OF $325,- 
000 ON NOVEMBER 2. 


men gave a supper to the men of the 
Church. It was a great gathering and 
seventy men touched elbows around the 
table and enjoyed a most delightful re- 
past, served by the ladies of St. George’s 
Parish Guild. A brief program of mu- 
sic and song was followed by the sing- 
ing of “Onward, Christian Soldiers,’’ 
;and the address of the evening by Dr. 
|Larkin W. Glazebrook, of Washington, 
iD. GC. It was a layman’s message to 
laymen, a clarion call to Christian ser- 
‘vice, which will not be forgotten by 
those who were privileged to hear Dr. 
| Glazebrook. 
, On Sunday, October 28, six hundred 
;people assembled in St. George’s 
‘Church at the usual hour for morning 
(service. It was reported that Mr. Da- 
| vid Lloyd George had expressed a de- 
sire to attend religious services while 
;visiting Fredericksburg and would be 
present at the eleven o’clock service, 
and ‘“‘almost the whole city came to- 
gether to hear the Word of God.”’ Im- 
mediately preceding the service, while 
the distinguished visitor and his party 
entered the church, the choir beauti- 
fully rendered the Welsh national an- 
them, immediately following with the 
one hundred and ninety-sixth hymn, 
“Our Father’s God' to Thee,’ and 
Morning Prayer read by the Rev. Joseph 
Baker, with sermon by the rector of 
jthe church, the Rev. Dudley Boogher. 
| It was a service, dignified and beauti- 
‘ful in its simplicity, and one long to 
,be remembered for its heartiness of 
‘response and spiritual uplift. 

On Tuesday afternoon the ‘“‘Rector’s 
' Aid,” a newly organized society of 
young ladies, gave a Hallowe’en Tea at 
the parish house, and in the evening, 
“The Juniors’ entertained with a Hal- 
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lowe’en Party which tested the capaci- 
ty of the rooms. Both were success- 
ful in point of attendance and inter- 
est, and netted a considerable sum for 
the work of their respective organiza- 
tions. 


Musical Festival Given by Combined 
Choirs. 


A large congregation attended a 
wonderfully impressive and beautiful 
musical festival given by the combined 
choirs of St. Paul’s and the Grace- 
Covenant Presbyterian Church, in St. 
Paul’s Church, Richmond, the Rev. B. 
D. Tucker, Jr., D. D., rector, on Tues- 
day evening, October 30. The festival 
was complimentary to the Virginia 
branch of the Organists Guild of Ameri- 
ca, and was under the direction of Mr. 
Harker, organist and choir director of 
St. Paul’s, and Mr. Weitzel, organist 
and choir director of Grace-Covenant 
Church. There were sixty voices in 
the combined choirs, and the solo and 
choral work has rarely if ever been 
surpassed. A brief address on “The 
Value of Music as it Affects the Indi- 
vidual Life’’ was delivered by the Rev. 
Charles L. King, D. D., pastor of the 
Grace-Covenant Church. 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. B. D. Tucker, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. A. C. Thomson, D. D., Coadjutor. 


Anniversary Service at St. John’s, 
Petersburg. 


A service of unusual interest was 
held at St. John’s Church, Petersburg, 
Va., on Monday evening, October 29. 
The twenty-sixth anniversary of the 
laying of the cornerstone of the pres- 
ent church was celebrated, and a me- 
morial communion rail was dedicated. 
A large congregation which complete- 
ly filled the church was present on this 
occasion. The Rev. W. A. R. Goodwin, 
D. D., the historiographer of the Dio- 
cese of Southern Virginia, delivered a 
very stirring historical address. The 
Rev. F. G. Scott, D. D., the Rev. J. F. 
Ribble, D. D., and the Rev. H. S. Os- 
burn, former rectors of St. John’s, took 
part in the service. The following cler- 
gy were also in the church: the Rev. 
Messrs. F. G. Ribble, D. D., J. C. Wag- 
ner, Flournoy Bouldin, N, E: Wicker, 
Jr., and J. R. McAllister, rector of the 
church. This service is referred to by 
the congregation as a ‘‘Home Coming”’ 
service and was very helpful and stim- 
ulating to the parish. 


NEW YORK. 


Rt. Rev. W. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop. 

Rt. Rev. A. S. Lioyd, D. D., Suffragan. 

Rt. Rev. Herbert Shipman, D. D., Suf- 
fragan. 


Young People’s Service League Rally. 


In the youthful executives of this 
youthful League, the diocese possesses 
an asset of high potential value for the 
future. It has vision, faith, hope and 
enthusiasm. It engaged a vast audi- 
torium for its Rally on Saturday af- 
ternoon, November 3—the great Hall 
of City College, seating easily over 4,- 
000. It provided a sextette of head- 
liners as speakers: Bishops Manning, 
Lloyd, the Rev. Gordon Reese of St. 
Louis, Dr. Sunderland of the City Mis- 
sion, Dr. Gardner of the National Coun- 
cil, and Dr. Stires of St. Thomas’ 
Church. The great organ was played 
by Prof. Samuel Baldwin. Programs 
and explanatory literature was there 
in large quantities. There was only 
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- one thing lacking: an audience worthy 

of such eager, thoughtful planning for 
its instruction and inspiration. The 
conduct of the meeting was entirely in 
the hands of the young people and 
here again they demonstrated their en- 
gaging enthusiasm and mature com- 
mon sense. They spoke distinctly, gin- 
cerely and with a brevity that displayed 
—not inexpensive, but a thoughtful re- 
gard for their duties as hosts. 

As for the speeches,- they were as 
good as they were varied. Bishop Man- 
ning gave the League his diocesan 
watchword: “Go forward, with faith 
in Jesus Christ, all of us together.” He 
also mentioned, in speaking of the pro- 
jected cathedral campaign, that Bal- 
lington Booth, son of the general and 
head of the Volunteers of America, 
would be one of the chief speakers at 
the “Bishop’s Meeting’? in Carnegie 
Hall on November 26. 

The Rey. Gordon Reese told how the 
League could function in a parish and 
gave instances of how it had done so in 
many places. Dr. Sunderland gave a 
graphic picture of the Church at work 
in this vast city, among those for whom 
no one else cared. Dr. Gardner showed 
how the Church could do its task if it 
had a mind to do it. It had the mate- 
rial means, but not the spirit. Dr. 
Stires hoped the young crusaders would 
go home to their various parishes and 
“wake up the dead.’ Bishop Lloyd, 
whose relation to the work is very 
close, summed up the proceedings of 
a*really great meeting with words of 
good counsel and good cheer, and pro- 
nounced the Benediction. 


Trinity’s Noon-day Services. 


The addresses given last year at the 
regular midday services at Trinity 
Church, New York, proved to be so suc- 
cessful that they are being resumed 


this winter and will be continued 
through the spring. The list of preach- 
ers contains some very well-known 


names, and the sermons promise to be 
interesting and helpful. The preacher 
for November 5, 7, 8 and 9 was the 
Rev. Henry 8. Miller, of Trinity Church, 
and for the rest of the month the ad- 
dresses will be as follows: 

November 12, 18, 14, 15: The Rev. 
Robert Johnston, D. D., St. John’s 
Church, Washington, D. C.; November 
16, the Rev. W. B. Kinkaid, Trinity 
Church; November 19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 
the Rev. Milo H. Gates, D. D., Chapel 
of the Intercession, Trinity Parish, 
New York; November 26, 27, 28, 30, 


the Rev. Donald Millar, Trinity Church. 


ALABAMA. 


Rt. Rev. C. M. Beckwith, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. W. G. McDowell, Coadjutor. 


Auxiliary Meets in Christ Church, 
Z Tuscaloosa. 

The thirty-fifth annual convention of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary in the Diocese 
adjourned on the evening of All Saints’ 
Day, after a three days’ session. Mrs. 
E. E. Wilson, of Woodward, remains 
President. The closing session was de- 
voted to the consideration of religious 
education. 

Bishop McDowell on Wednesday 
night gave a survey of the work in 
Alabama and at large. 


Bishop Beckwith left for Tyler, Texas, 
on All Saints’ Day, to conduct a mis- 
sion there in the parish of the Rev. 
Mr. Claybrook, formerly of St. Mary’s, 
Birmingham. 


The Rev. Casius L. Price, rector of 
Trinity Church, Florence, who-has been 


dangerously ill several weeks, and is 
still under expert treatment in Michi- 
gan, is.reported by the doctors greatly 
improved. 

Mr. Price has held his rectorship 
in Trinity many years and is deeply 
loved. 

EH. B. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Rt. Rev. J. B. Cheshire, D. D., sishop. 
~ Rt. Rev. E. A. Penick, D. D., C 


roadjutor. 
Rt Rev. H. B. Delansy. D. D., Sulffraga., 


Diocesan Social Service Conference. 

The conference on Christian Social 
Service in the Diocese of North Caro- 
lina opened on.Tuesday morning, Oc- 
tober 30, at Chapel Hill, with a service 
of Holy Communion in the Chapel of 
the Cross, Bishop Cheshire and the Rev. 
A. §. Lawrence officiating. Following 
this a brief service was held on the 
site of the new church, in which ser- 
vice the blessing of Providence was in- 
voked on the building for which ground 
has already been broken, 

The conference was held in the par- 
ish house. The Rev. Lewis N. Taylor, 
chairman of the Social Service Commit- 
tee, presided. The hall was filled to its 
capacity and all were gripped and in- 
spired by the addresses and discussions 
of the day. Rev. Thomas F. Opie was 
elected secretary. 

Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, president of 
the North Carolina Conference for So- 
cial Service, was the first speaker. He 
addressed himself to the subject, Co- 
operation of State Conference with oth- 
er Social Service Organizations. He 
defined social service as ‘‘an act done 
for the benefit of the community—con- 
servation of health, care of defectives, 
care of children, supplying pure water, 
procuring clean streets, and public 
buildings, lessening illiteracy, enforc- 
ing the compulsory education law,’’ etc, 
He urged that churches should get be- 
hind clean-up campaigns and health 
work, and every community enterprise 


|for the betterment of life and life’s en- 


vironment. ‘‘Prevention and Protec- 
tion’’ is our watch-word,’’ he said. Pro- 
fessor Odum, Mr. Bost and Bishop Che- 
shire spoke interestingly on the subject 
of the; Church and active Christian ser- 
vice, in the discussion of Dr. Pratt’s 
paper. Bishop Cheshire urged that the 
Church ‘‘ought to be back of every good 
work for serving humanity.” 

Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, director of 
the North Carolina Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, was heard in an impelling 
and enlightening discussion of the 
theme, ‘“‘What the State Department of 
Public Welfare Expects of the Episco- 
pal Church.’’ She spoke of the five 
boards under her- department: (1) 
County Organization (2) Mental Health 
and Hygiene, bureau for feeble-minded 
children; (3) Bureau of Institutional 
Supervision, State and county homes, 
penal institutions; (4) Promotion and 
Education, bureau for training work- 
ers in the social service field; (5) Bu- 
reau of Child Welfare, for delinquents 
under sixteen. She said there are sev- 
eral ‘‘Homes’’ in the State where the 
per capita cost was ninety dollars a 
month! She paid her respects to the 
prison system in North Carolina and 
declared that the county jail as it now 
exists is a disgrace and a menace, and 
must be eventually banished. 

The conference adjourned for lunch- 
eon, after which the Rev. Cary Monta- 
gue, Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Social Service in the Diocese of 
Virginia, was introduced and spoke in- 
terestingly of the work being done in 
Virginia, especially as regards hospital 
visitation, Christmas gift-giving, insti- 


tutional helpfulness, etc. 

He was followed by the Rev. Charles 
N. Lathrop, Executive Secretary of the 
Department of Social Service of the Na- 
tional Council, New York City. Mr. 
Lathrop said: ‘‘This conference has been 
‘the dream’ that I have long had for 
the whole Church,’’ and showed that 
he had been endeavoring to get the 
Church to relate itself to every move- 
ment that tended to better life and life’s 
conditions in every community, ‘“‘con- 
serving and enriching human life and 
bettering conditions surrounding hu- 
man life,’’ quoting a previous speaker. 
He declared that this ‘‘heresy’’ must be 
got rid of, namely, that the Hpiscopal 
Church is a little circle of people whose 
service is limited to its own clique or 
parish—this clique often being a source 
of dis-union in the community.  Dis- 
cussion followed and the meeting was 
adjourned with the benediction by Bish- 
op Cheshire. 

TOs 


NEWARK. 


Rt. Rev, B. 8. Lines, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. W. R. Stearly, D. D., Coadjuter 


The Rev. Luke White to Remain in 
Montclair. 

Applause, followed by the entire con- 
gregation rising as an expression of 
appreciation, greeted the announce- 
ment at a recent Sunday-morning ser- 
vice, by the Rev. Luke M. White, rec- 
tor of St. Luke’s Church, Montclair, 
that he had declined the call recently 
extended him to become rector of Epi-— 
phany Church, Washington, in succes- 
sion to the Rev. James H. Freeman, D. 
D., who has just’ been consecrated 
Bishop of Washington. Mr. White de- 
clared that he was fully conscious of 
all that Washington and the thorough- 
ly organized parish there, with its large 
endowment and complete equipment, 
offers in the way of opportunity, but 
that he felt it his duty to stay in Mont- 
clair. Referring to the opportunity in 
St. Luke’s Church, Mr. White said: 

“No one would say St. Luke’s is es- 
sentially Episcopal. It is unique, inas- 
much as it is a community church—a 
church to which Presbyterian and Bap- 
tists and Congregationalists and others 
come and are received by letter and are 
recognized just as much as those who 
come from Episcopal Churches. It is — 
a church where, I hope, all who come 
feel welcome. i 

J.. W. L. 


WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Rt. Rev. J. M. Horner, D. D., Bishop. 


Healing Mission in Waynesville. 


With the sanction of the Bishop of 
the Diocese a Healing Mission was held 
from October 21-28 at Grace Church, 
Waynesville, by the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gay- 
ner Banks and Mr. John W. Lethaby. 
Good results are reported by the rector, 
the Rey. Alfred New, who tells of night 
services well attended, at which more - 
than fifty per cent of the comers were 
not communicants of the Church. 
Larger attendances at the Holy Com- ~ 
munion and many cases of real physi- 
cal and spiritual healing were reported 
before the close of the mission. Every 
night sufferers came to the altar rail 
for the laying on of hands. The aim 
of the Society is to help bring about 
a renaissance in the spiritual life of 
the Church that will bring in its train 
the three gifts of bodily, mental and 
spiritual healing. Many missions have 
been arranged for this winter and the 
increase of the Nazarene is steadily in- 
; creasing. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1928. 


ing accomplished by Bishop McKim, 
Bishop Tucker, Dr. Reifsnider, Dr. 
‘Teusler and their associates, and re- 
marked that the success of their work 
is reflected not only in their chosen 
fields of labor, but in that steady 
growth of understanding which now 
plays so important a part in promoting 
friendly relationship between nations. 

_ St. Luke’s International Hospital, he 
said, is one of the finest in Japan. ‘‘The 
high regard which we have for this “in- 
stitution,’ he declared, ‘‘is attested by 
the fact that when it was decided to 
erect the new building, the Hmperor 
of Japan gave from his personal funds 
50,000 yen, in addition to the amount | 
subscribed by the public.’ 

Bishop Tucker spoke on Our Church’ 
in Japan August 31, 1923. The Bish- 
op reviewed the work of Western civi- 
lization in contributing to Japan all 
that goes to constitute efficiency and 
prosperity and of the Church’s con- 
viction that the noblest factor in West- 
ern civilization was Christianity. Un- 
less we contributed that factor, the con- 
tribution was incomplete. On August | 
31, 1923, our work in Tokyo, includ- 
ing hospital, schools and churches, was 
about to have its own Japanese Bishop 
and become a distinctively Japanese 
institution. 

Dr. Reifsnider followed with a de- 
scription of conditions on September 2, 
1928, and gave a graphic picture of the 
ruin and disaster, concluding with the 
remark of Bishop McKim when he was 
being commisserated for the loss of 
the fruits of his life’s work. Not all 
the fruits, he said, the best fruits, the 
spiritual fruits, remain. 

Ex-Governor Goldsborough, chairman 
of the evening, then announced that 
he wanted pledges and contributions 
for.at least $5,000. This amount came 
in five minutes, then Mr. Goldsborough 
raised the call to $10,000. Announce- 
ments of gifts came thick and fast with 
a total of $10,500. a 

This amount, together with funds 
already sent to New York for the same 
purpose, makes a total of over $15,- 
000. Based -on the quotas for the 
general ‘work of the Church, $15,000 
represents an over-paid quota for Mary- 
land. ° Stara 2 

A daughter of Bishop-elect Motoda,’ 
now a student at-Goucher College, Bal- 
timore, was introduced to the assem- 
blage and received an enthusiastic ris- 
ing ovation. 
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PITTSBURGH. 


Rt. Rev. Alexander Mann, D. D., Bishop. 


Church Club Dinner, 


The autumnal meeting of the Dioce- 

san Church Club took place on the even- 
ing of October 30, at the University 
Club Rooms, and was one of the largest 
in the history of the organization. Pres- 
ident Edwin S. Smith was chairman. 
' The Rt. Rev. Dr. Alexander Mann, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, spoke briefly, in- 
troducing the two speakers of the even- 
ing, the Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, 
D. D., President of the National Coun- 
cil, and the Rt. Rev. William Blair 
Roberts, D. D., Bishop-Suffragan of 
South Dakota. 

The subject of Bishop Gailor’s ad- 
dress was “The World’s Need and the 
Church’s Opportunity.” He said in 
part: ner 

“Many regard the future of civiliza- 
tion and of the world with the utmost 
discouragement, and in a spirit of ut- 
ter hopelessness. As a result of the 
aftermath of the World’s War, men’s 
highest spiritual hopes have been dis- 
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pelled. It would seem that just the 
very opposite of all our country’s war 
objects -had been attained. They look 
upon the world as a world almost ab- 
solutely without hope, : 

“That, however, is not my personal 
outlook. On the contrary, in spite of 
all these low, brooding clouds on our 
democracy’s horizon, I am looking for- 
ward with the greatest confidence to 
the immediate future of our land and 
of our beloved Church, for, in spite 
of all the daily pessimistic reports, our 
country is still advancing, and our 
Episcopal Church is, at this very mo- 
ment, making a real and a very splen- 
did contribution to the civilization of 
mankind.”’ 

Bishop Roberts’ address was on ‘“‘The 
Missionary Episcopate in the United 
States, its Contribution to the Nation.” 

After describing his early experience 
in his missionary district after reaching 
it, fifteen years ago, he said: ‘‘But the 
West has a message which the Hast 
ought to know. In the Hast, wé can 
go back generation after generation, 
and, in many cases, in old cemeteries, 
point to the memorial stones over the 
graves of our grandfathers. Out in the 
West, we have no old cemeteries. Out 
there, no one cares who his grandfath- 
94} Ul ‘poland SI 9y s10yM IO ‘SVM Id 
West, only you yourself, your person- 
ality, counts. The West is in the mak- 
ing for the almighty dollar, and as one 
Westerner told me, ‘Out here I will 
trade my land, my house, my stock, 
anything except my wife, if thereby I 
can make an extra dollar or two on it.’ 
It is among many such people that 
our lot is cast, and the immensity of 
work to be done beggars the imagina- 
tion of our good, Hastern people. Ev- 
erywhere there is a call for the ser- 
vices of our Episcopal Church. In com- 
munity after community I have again 
and again been solicited by wealthy He- 
brews, rich Roman Catholics, and oth- 
ers, to establish a Church in their com- 
munities on the ground that the Epis- 
copal Church gives prestige to a com- 
munity, and its moral influence on old 
and young is more effective than that 
of any others of the communions. It 
has not been possible to accomplish 
much out there yet, but I am hopeful 
that the East is awakening to its un- 
matched opportunities and that next 
year and in the succeeding years the 
great West will be opened efficiently 
and convincingly by the great East. It 
is just as true today, as it ever was 
that the best missionary is the best 
civilizer, and the opportunity is offered 
our Church, out there, to become the 
agency for the best and greatest civi- 
lizers.”’ 


Church Service League Organized: 
On Friday, October 26, the organiza- 
tion of the Church Service League was 
effected in Trinity Parish, Pittsburgh. 
The Rev. Dr. Percy G. Kammerer, rec- 
tor, is chairman of the League; Miss 
Eleanor Clark, Secretary, and Mr. J. 
H. Evans, Treasurer. Heads of De- 
partments are as follows: Prayer and 
Worship, the Rev. Dr. Kammerer; Mis- 
sions, Miss Margaret E. Phillips; Com- 
munity Service, Mrs. Lawrence Blair; 
Religious Hducation, the Rev. F. C. 
Lauderburn; Information, Mr. South- 
ard Hay; Finance, Mr. J. H. Evans. A 
Parish Council is to be organized, to 
consist of representatives from the ves- 
try and from each of the organizations. 
There will be a League work room de- 
voted on all Fridays to Woman’s Work 
of every description. The purpose of 
the League is to interest every mem- 
ber of the parish in the whole work 
of the Church. Every member of the 
parish is potentially a member of the 
League. 
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Anniversary Observed: The evening 
of All Saints’ Day was observed as the 
twentieth anniversary of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Pittsburgh. A service 
in the Church was followed by a re- 
ception in the new parish house, which 
was a sort of housewarming for the 
new parish building, to which the con- 
gregations of the city were invited. 
Brief addresses were made by the war- 
dens, Messrs. L. H. Reineman and J. C. 
Sheriff; by Mrs. Walter Chess, Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Guild, and one of 
two surviving members of the original 
congregation; by the Rev. Dr. H. A. 
Flint, and the Rt. Rey. Alexander Mann, 
So De DeeandeelD: 


The Bishop and Mrs. Mann have late- 
ly been presented with a Packard Sin- 
gle Six Sedan, representing the gifts 
of many men and women all over the 
diocese. 

J Cy 


ATLANTA. 


Rt. Rev. H. J. Mikell. D. D., Bishop. 


Working For The Church’s Program. 


Greater preparations are being made 
in this diocese than ever before for the 
intensive period of the Nation-Wide 
Campaign. Believing a reason for the 
present status of the campaign is that 
people are not yet fully aware of the 
plans of the General Church and of 
the diocese a full issue of the diocesan 
paper has been given over to an expla- 
nation of the General Church Program, 
the Diocesan Program and also the Bud- 
gets and Priorities of each. Hach 
church is asked to start the budget 
system this coming year and to hold a 
parish conference previous to the com- 
ing of a speaker sent out by the dio- 
cese to speak on the General Church 
and Diocesan programs, in which a 
parish program can be formulated for 
the year, 1924. _ i 

Mr. Lewis. B. Franklin is to hold 
conferences on the Church’s Mission: 
in Atlanta and Macon. Public meet- 
ings, meetings of parish vestries, and 
luncheons to which vestries from over 
the entire diocese are invited, will be 
addressed. by this speaker, and great 
things are looked for from his work, - - 

The plan of the diocese to raise an 
Institutional Fund by having its com- 
municants insure themselves in its fa- 
vor is meeting with great approval, not 
only among the people, but among the 
insurance companies. The active cam- 
paign will not begin until January 15, 
but already two policies for a thousand 
dollars apiece have been sold. The 
thirteen insurance companies are very 
enthusiastic indeed and are lending 
their cooperation in every way to make 
the work a success. A _ glaring re- 
minder of the need of such a fund in 
this diocese is ‘“‘Nelson Hall,” a 
Church School for girls, which 
the late Bishop Nelson planned 
to erect in Atlanta. The prop- 
erty was bought and much money was 
raised, but the school could not be built 
for the finances were not sufficient to 
make it possible. Those who knew the 
late Bishop realized that this failure 
was a tremendous blow to him and we, 
who are now “carrying on’’, are to see 
to it that a substantial fund of at least 
a million dollars is to be available for 
the erection and maintenance of dioce- 
san institutions at the end of twenty 
years. 


The Rev. Edward B. Andrews, of 
Pittsburgh, is drawing fame upon him- 
self throughout the diocese for mission 
work. He has held successful missions 
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MARYLAND. 


Rt. Rev. J. G. Murray, D. D.. Bishop. 


Over Ten Thousand Dollars Raised for 
Japan, 


The Diocese of Maryland held one of 
the most enthusiastic mass meetings 
in its history on October 31, in Balti- 
more. Bishop Murray had called upon 
all Church people to_assemble in the 
interest of our stricken Church in Ja- 
pan. The Japanese Ambassador sent 
Mr. Sadao Saburi, Counsellor to the 
Japanese Embassy to represent him. 

“T believe,’ said Mr. Saburi, “and I 
know that my belief is shared by my 
countrymen, that it will be more easy 
in the future for us of two different 
races to..understand each other, and 
that, it will -be more difficult in the 
future for the evil-disposed or the half- 
informed among us both to breed great 
troubles from trivial causes. I believe 
that the, kindness and good will of the 
American people will sink deep into the 
hearts of the Japanese people and that 
the influence of American ideals will 
be strengthened among us. I believe 
that American sympathy for Japan will 
not die down when the immediate ne- 
cessities of the present have been met, 
and that it will develop in you a friend- 
ly solicitude for the grave problems in- 
volved in the modernization of.an an- 
cient Oriental culture.’’ 

He spoke of the efficient work be- 
in St. George’s, Griffin, St. John’s Col- 
lege Park and will from November 11 
to 18 hold one at St. James’ Church, 
Marietta. 


The Men’s Club of the Church of the 
Holy Comforter, Atlanta, has just put 
out a parish monthly called ‘‘The Gold- 
en Rule’’; it’s an eight page publica- 
tion‘ and is being financed by advertis- 
ing and the men of the club. This 
little paper tells of the great amount 
the parish intends to do by way of 
social service, especially among pris- 
oners, located at the Atlanta Peniten- 
tiary, and on the county’s chain gangs. 
There are to be 5,000 copies to each 
issue and the men are scattering them 
broadcast, not only over all the At- 
lanta parishes, but in the immediate 
neighborhood of the parish. This new 
paper, together with the other new one, 
“The Four-Square Life,’’ published by 
another small church in College Park, 
near Atlanta, may shock the diocese into 
seeing to it that its larger. churches 
have papers, too. 


St. Michael’s Mission: What was 
formerly called ‘‘a preaching station” 
at Alto, is now, through the efforts of 
the Rev. Thomas Duck, to be one of 
the organized missions, “St. Michael’s 
Mission, Alto.’’ The work was started 
in 1914 and has steadily grown. Ser- 
vices up to a short time ago were held 
‘in the homes of people of the town, 
but now the congregation is worship- 
ping in the school house of the town 
and hopes to erect a church in the near 
future. 

Ce Bes: 


SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett. D. D.. Bishop. 


Handsome Parish House at St. John’s, 
Roanoke. 


The congregation of St. John’s 
Church, the Rev. Karl M. Block, rec- 
tor, has recently completed the erec- 
tion of a parish house that probably is 
equalled by few in this section of the 
country in size, appearance, conveni- 
elice and general attractiveness. 

The building is of brick with sand- 
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New Parish 


’ 
House, St. John’s, Roanoke, Va. 


stone trimmings. It had been hoped 
to build with stone similar to that used 
in the church, but the great cost made 
this impossible. 

The parish house, fronting on Elm 
Avenue, adjoins the church, which is 
at the corner of Elm Avenue and Jef- 
ferson Street, and is connected with 
the church by an ambulatory. 

The building centers around three 
large main rooms; the gymnasium in 
the basement, the dining room on the 
main floor and the assembly room on 
the second floor. The gymnasium is 


unusually large, having a floor area of - 


twenty-five hundred square feet with 
no pillars. The walls and ceiling are 
of wood, handsomely finished, while 
the floor is of maple over cement. 

On the ground floor, at the right of 
the entrance to the building, are the 
rector’s offices, handsomely equipped 
and provided with a fire and burglar 
proof safe. Adjoining these is a dou- 
ble choir room arranged for the men 
and women. 

The Primary Department of the Sun- 
day School has the use of the Guild 
Room, thirty-two by twenty-four feet 
and the dining room, forty-eight by 
thirty-two feet. 

In the auditorium are seats for four 
hundred on the main floor and one 
hundred in the gallery. There is a 
well-equipped stage with curtains, etc. 
The auditorium has an indirect lighting 
system and is provided with dressing 
rooms. The gallery has a system of 
folding partitions with which it can be 
divided into three or four class rooms. 
Altogether there are more than fifteen 
class rooms. in the new building. 

The Diocesan Offices are located at 
the rear of the second floor. 

The tower is of fire proof construc- 
tion and has a floor suitable constructed 
for the installation of chimes. 

The new parish house cost in the 
neighborhood of eighty thousand dol- 
lars, in addition to the lot,’ which is 
valued at fifteen thousand. The 
Church Service League, under Mrs. 
George W. Payne, has charge of ac- 
tivities in the building and has been 
organized into about twenty commit- 
tees. 


Mr. Edward T. Boggs, of Philadel- 


|arranged for ten-thirty. 


phia, was the architect and Messrs. 
Smithey and Tardy, of Roanoke, were 
supervising architects. The building 


| was erected by Messrs. John P. Petty- 


john and Company, of Lynchburg. Mr. 
A. J. Kennard was Chairman of the 
Praish Building Committee. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Rt. Rev. W. L. Gravatt, D. D., Bishop. 


Consecration of Bishop-Coadjutor. 


The consecration of the Rev. Robert 
Edward Lee Strider, D. D., Bishop-Co- 
adjutor of the Diocese of West Virginia, 
took place in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Wheeling, on Thursday, November 1, 
the Feast of All Saints, 

The services appointed for the day 
began with the celebration of Holy 
Communion at seven o’clock, the Rev. 
James L. Fish, rector of St, Andrew’s 
Church, Wheeling, being the celebrant. 

At nine o’clock Morning Prayer was 
read by Rev. William Meade, rector of 
Trinity Church, Moundsville. — 

The consecration service had been 
Owing to the 
great interest manifested throughout 
the city, and the diocese generally, it 
was necessary that admission to the 
Church -should be by ticket. For days 
before the date set for the consecra- 
tion, admission to the Church was eag- 


‘erly sought by securing tickets of ad- 


mission. It is almost needless to say 
that the seating capacity of the Church 
was all taken up, gallery included. Here 
and there, throughout .the audience, 
were noticeable friends from other 
churches.in the city, to whom, in the 
eight years in which.Bishop Strider has 
been rector of St. Matthew’s Church, 
he has endeared himself. It seemed as 
though. nothing had been omitted in 
arranging the service, and, as. one of 
the city daily newspapers very appro- 
priately said: ‘‘The majestic melody 
of sacred music, the impressive ritual 
of the consecration, the inspiring and 
instructive message of the sermon, and 
the highly symbolic religious rites, com- 
bined to. clothe the ceremonies with 
striking beauty.’’ 
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‘The Bishop’s present were Bishop 
William -L. Gravatt, D. D:, who: pre- 
sided. The Bishop of Virginia, Wil- 
liam Cabell Brown, D..D.; the Bishop 
of Pittsburgh, Alexander Mann, D. D.; 
the Bishop of Southern Virginia, Bev- 
erley Dandridge Tucker, D. D.; the 
Bishop of Wyoming, Nathaniel Seymour 


Thomas, D. D., who was formerly rec-:| = 


tor of St. Matthew’s Church; the Bish- 
op-Coadjutor of Southern Ohio, Theo- 
dore I. Reese, D. D., and Bishop-Co- 
adjutor of Ohio, Frank Du Moulin, D. 
D. The Rev. J. T. Carter, rector of 
Christ Church, Clarksburg, Secretary 
of the Diocese, was master of ceremo- 
nies. 


The procession entered the church 


led by a member of the choir bearing 


a cross, followed by fifty men and boys: 
singing the hymn, ‘For. All Thy Saints’ 


Who From Their. Labors Rest.’’ The 
choir was followed by another of the 
boys bearing the flag of the United 
States. Next came the clergy wearing 
white stoles, in keeping with All Saints’ 
Day. These were followed by the Bish- 
ops. 

Bishop Gravatt began the Holy Com- 
munion service, Bishop Mann read the 
Epistle, First Timothy, third chapter; 
and Bishop Brown read the Gospel from 
St. John, twenty-first chapter. Bishop 
Tucker, who had been appointed to 
preach the consecration sermon,. took 
for his text, Acts, first chapter eighth 
verse, ‘“‘Ye shall be witnesses unto Me 
both in Jerusalem and in all Judea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the utter- 
most part of the earth,’ and gave the 
large, most attentive audience an in- 
spiring account of the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the spread of the knowledge 
of Jesus, from the day when the Dis- 
ciples became His witnesses until the 
present. Such a masterly, and yet easi- 
ly understood, presentation of the rise 
and spread of the Gospel could hardly 
fail to be helpful to all who heard 
him The Bishop’s reference to Bishop 
Peterkin as one possessed of the Apostolic 
spirit, found a heartfelt response in the 
breasts of all who remembered his vis- 
its in years. gone by. His exhortation 
and counsel to the .Bishop-Coadjutor- 


elect were of a. most sympathetic and 
_ helpful nature. - : 


The Certificate of Election was read 


‘ by the Rev: J. W. Hobson; -réctor of 


Christ Church, Bluefield; the» €anoni- 
cal’-Testimonial. by Mr:'G: W. Peter- 
kin, Parkersburg; the Certificate of Or- 
dination to the Diaconate and Priest- 
hood by the Rev. John S. Alfriend, ree- 
tor St. Paul’s Church, Weston; the 


Consent of the Standing Committees | 


by the Rev. Conrad H. Goodwin, rec- 
tor Zion Church, Charles Town, and the 
Consent of the Bishops by the Rt. Rev. 
Frank Du Moulin, D. D. The Prom- 
ise of Conformity to the Doctrine, Dis- 
cipline and Worship of Protestant Epis- 
copal Church was then given by the 
Coadjutor-elect, and, after the usual ex- 
amination and the completion of the 
vesting, he knelt down, facing the al- 
tar, and the Veni Creator Spiritus was 
sung. This was followed by Prayer by 
Bishop Gravatt, and the Laying on of 
Hands. 

Bishop Strider is a graduate of the 
University of Virginia, class 1908, and 
of the Virginia Seminary, class of 1910. 
He is also a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

A special feature of the consecra- 
tion services was the musical program, 
which was under the care of Mr. Paul 
Allen Beymer; who has been the or- 
ganist at St. Matthew’s Church for over 
seven years. 

Immediately following the cunsecra- 
tion services, the ladies of the congre- 
gation of St. Matthew’s Church served 
luncheon to the Bishops and clergy, the 
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Standing Committees and their wives, 
the vestrymen of St. Matthew’s and the 
Diocesan officers of the Woman’s Auxi- 
|liary. Bishop Gravatt was toastmas- 
jter, and called upon Bishop Thomas, 
Mr. G. W. Peterkin, and Bishop-Coadju- 
tor Strider for speeches. 
Jee Re 


_. WASHINGTON. 


Rt. Rey. James E. Freeman, D. D. 
Bishop. 


Meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 


The monthly meeting of the Wom- 
-an’s Auxiliary in the Diocese of Wash- 
ington was: held on Tuesday, November 
6, in the Church of the Epiphany at 
2 P. M. The principal speaker of the 
!'occasion was Mrs. Darling from Hamp- 
ton, in the Diocese of Southern Vir- 
-| ginia. The Bishop of the Diocese 
opened the meeting and gave a few 
words of greeting. 


Virginia Seminary Graduates Form 
Comnnittee. 

A committee of graduates of the Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary residing in 
Washington has been formed with the 
Rey. Charles T. Warner as chairman. 
The purpose of this organization is to 
raise funds for the improvement and 
extension of the Seminary and to this 
end a campaign will be inaugurated in 
January.. The good work of the Vir- 
ginia Seminary is so well known that 
it is expected that the necessary $500,- 
000 will be raised without difficulty. 


Memorial Service. 


A service in memory of the Rev. Jo- 
hannes Adam Simon Oertel was held 
at the Church of -the Incarnation on 
Sunday morning, November 4, the oc- 
casion being the one hundredth anni- 
versary of Dr. Oertel’s birth. 

The Rey. Dr. Oertel-was at one time 
assistant rector. of the Church of the 
Incarnation and at,-that time,and dur- 
ing the years preceding and following, 
he painted. a number of -works jof..art, 
which now: beautify. the church. , 

The Rev. Or. Oertel. was,born in Ger- 
many November,,3; 1823.- At the age 


@ priest: in! the Episcopal’ Church .and 
devoted, himself to work in the, Moun- 
tains of North Carolina, later coming 
to the Church of, the Incarnation. 


The two hundred and sixteenth an- 
niversary of St. Barnabas’ Church, Lee- 
land, Md., is to be celebrated on No- 
vember 18, when Bishop Freeman will 
be present and make his first visita- 
tion for the purpose of administering 
confirmation in this church. The Bish- 
op of Washington is carrying out a 
definite schedule of visitations and on 
Sunday, November 4, he confirmed 
classes at St. John’s Church, Olney, 
Md., and St. Luke’s Church, Brighton. 
These churches, in the center of a large 
farming section, have grown percepti- 
bly under the rectorship of the Rev. 
Mr, Kagey and are considered strong- 
holds in the Diocese. 


A Reception to Bishop and Mrs. 
Freeman was given in St. Alban’s 
Guild Hall by the people of St. Alban’s 
Parish on Tuesday evening, November 
6. The clergy of St. Alban’s Parish 
and their wives received the guests. 
St. Alban’s Church is located within 
the Cathedral Close, but has no offi- 
cial connection with the Cathedral, 
other than being a parish church of 
the Diocese. It is close neighbor, how- 
ever, to the Cathedral and the Bishop’s 


of forty-eight years,.he- was ordained . 
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House and the reception was given as a 
greeting from the people of St. Alban’s 
te the Bishop and his family. 


The Chapel of the Holy Spirit, a gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Keferstein of 
Washington, in memory of their par- 
ents, was consecrated on November 3 
jat Bishop’s Court, Pa., by Bishop James 
H. Darlington, of the Diocese of Harris~ 
burg. Mr. and Mrs. Keferstein are 
members of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Washington, and also of the Church 
of the Transfiguration of the Diocese 
of Harrisburg, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa., 
where they make their summer home. 


— = 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


| Rt. Rev. P. M. Rhinelapder, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. T. J. Garland, D. D., Suffragan. 


New Parish Building Opened. 


At the morning service Sunday, No- 
vember 1, the congregation of St. Giles 
Mission, Stonehurst, near the Sixty- 
ninth street terminal, worshipped for 
the first time in their new parish build- 
ing. Special services marked the oc- 
icasion in which residents of the com- 
| munity took part. The morning ser- 
i vice began in the old portable chapel, 
|which has been the place of worship, 
‘and, after the Epistle had been read, 
ithe entire congregation, under direc- 
tion of the Rev. Walter C. Pugh, the 
rectcr, marched to the new building, 


; where the service was completed. At 
ithe night service the Rev. Crosswell 


McBee, rector of Old St. David’s Church, 
Radnor, one of the founders of St. 
Giles, was the special’ preacher. 


Memorial Lamps Dedicated. 


Sixteen ‘memorial lamps of unusual 
and attractive design, which had recent- 
ly been p'aced in position in the Chapel 
lof the Mediator, West Philadelphia, in 
remembrance of the late George C. 
Thomas, ‘the Rev.. Henry McKnight 
Moore, first vicar of the Mediator, and 
‘former mémbers of the Church, were 
(dedicated Sunday morning, November 
4, ‘by the’ Rev. Granville: Taylor, pres- 
ent vicar. At the night service Bishop 
Carson, ‘of, Haiti, was’ the’ special 
preacher, Spy 


“The Rey. Clarence A. Grayhurst was 
instituted rector of St. George’s Church, 
West Philadelphia, November 2. Bish- 
op Rhinelander was the institutor and 
he was attended by the Rev. Frank 
Williamson, Jr., of St. Mark’s Church 
The other clergy who entered the chan- 
cel were the Rev. Messrs. Charles lL. 
Steel, W. Newman Parker, Albert E. 
Clary and C. W. Schiffer, all rectors 
of West Philadelphia parishes. 


New Rector of St. Luke’s, German- 
town: At a meeting November 2 of 
the wardens and vestry of St. Luke’s 
Church, Germantown, the Rev. Wallace 
E. Conklin was elected rector of the 
church to succeed the Rev. Samuel Up- 
john, D. D., whose resignation takes 
effect the first Sunday of December. 
Dr. Upjohn, whose retirement marks 
the conclusion of forty years’ active 
service as rector of St. Luke’s, was 
elected rector emeritus. 

Mr. Conklin graduated from the 
Philadelphia Divinity School in 1921, 
and then studied for a year at Oxford 
University. He was ordained to the 
priesthood by Bishop Lloyd, at St. 
Luke’s Church, his boyhood place of 
worship, at Beacon-on-the-Hudson, N. 
Y., December 17, 1922. 


Roky Ws. 
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November. 


Thursday. All Saints. 
Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday next before Advent. 
Thursday. Thanksgiving Day. 
Friday. §. Andrew. 


ae 
4, 
1s 
18. 
25. 
29. 


30. Ss. 


Collect for Twenty-fourth Sunday After 
Trinity. 


Q Lord, we beseech Thee, absolve Thy 
people from their offenses; that through 
Thy bountiful goodness we may all be 
delivered from the bands of those sins, 
which by our frailty we have committed. 
Grant this, O heavenly Father, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake, our blessed Lord and Sa- 
viour. Amen. 


My Search. 
My heart cried out aloud for God; 
My very soul yearned mightily. 
And so I left my plow, 

I left it in the furrow, 

And searched for God. 


I scanned the brassy sky, 

I lifted up my hands to heaven: 

He was not there. 

I sought Him in the throng upon 

The city mart, and found Him not. 

I searched the 
dwell; 

The place of Power and Wisdom’s throne; 

Deep in the silent forest glade 

I sought Him in the Hermit’s cell. 


palaces where’ Princes 


I mingled with the worshipers 

Who sang His praise with solemn chant 
In vast cathedrals lit; 

Nor was His Presence there. 


As night drew on apace I came, 
Weary and sad, to my field again, 
And there beside the abandoned plow, 
With patient grace He stood, 
Waiting for me. 

—British Weekly. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Palm Sunday. 
The Rev. Louis Tucker, D. D. 


Our Lord’s presence at Bethany was 
a public matter. Much people knew 
that He was there. The supper at Si- 
mon’s house was after sunset on the 
night of the Sabbath. Next. morning 
many from the city came out to meet 
Our Lord and see Lazarus. Men by doz- 
ens had, of course, asked Lazarus what 
he saw when he was dead, and other 
men by hundreds wished to ask. 

Our Lord’s knowledge of the Old 
Testament has been assumed every- 
where, and nowhere mentioned. It 
was minute, careful, all-embracing and 
scientific. Concerning it He gave one 
of the very few technical formulae of 
His life: “Scripture cannot be broken.’’ 
If you have a hundred Scripture allu- 
sions to a subject and a theory that 
will explain all but one, the theory 
is wrong. It must be abandoned and 
a theory found that will explain the 
whole hundred. This is the position 
of modern science concerning natural 
phenomena; for which cause Our Lord’s 


Ts one ee || 
De 


partment 


There was a prophecy that Messiah 
should enter Jerusalem meek and low- 
ily, yet king and riding upon an ass’s 
colt. Everybody knew it. It was well- 
known as is the present report current 
in Jerusalem that he who is to over- 
turn Turkish rule shall enter the city 
through the Golden Gate; for which 
reason the Turkish Government has 
{closed up that particular gate with sol- 
id masonry. The prophecy concern- 
ing the ass’s colt was never acted upon 
by other claimants of Messiahship, be- 
cause none of them answered the de- 
scription of the expected Messiah. The 
man foretold in Zechariah 9:9, is of the 
ancient royal race, just bringing salva- 
tion; meek and lowly. In the long his- 
tory of Jerusalem there has always 
been some one who had power to make 
public entry into the city on an ass’s 
colt. Men have brought to the city po- 
litical and economic salvation if not 
spiritual. Many men have entered it 
who were meek and lowly—instructed 
by much suffering. Many an heir of 
David’s line has entered it. A few 
just men, or, @t least, a few men re- 
puted just, have done so. Never but 
;once has a man combining all these 
qualities had it in His power to make 
public entry into Jerusalem amid re- 
joicing multitudes. That man was 
Joshua Davidson, whom we call Jesus 
Christ. When the time came He sent 
for an ass’s colt to ride on. 

The loosing of the ass’s colt, like 
the choosing of the Upper Chamber 
later, shows that Our Lord held com- 
munication, unknown to the Apostles, 
with citizens of Jerusalem. Devotional 
comment holds the means supernatural. 
We cannot so receive it. Our Lord 
lived, breathed, was submerged in, the 
|supernatural, but so are we. He saw 
\poth worlds; we see but one. But He 
was no more in the World we do not 
see than we are; and He used it spar- 
ingly. 

The mob met the Galilean caravans 
with rejoicing. It was an ambiguous 
welcome, because part of the ceremon- 
ial proper to the welcome of king of 
David’s line had been carried over into 
the Passover welcomings. He used this 
ambiguity. That He fulfilled the pro- 
phecies is the usual explanation of His 
acts; but not ultimate. He made the 
prophecies which He fulfilled. He 
through the Holy Spirit, inspired the 
prophets. Also, at this time, He said 
that. if the people had not cried out 
the stones would have done so. This 
implies a great spiritual necessity. For 
some reason the triumphal entry upon 
Palm Sunday was a necessary part of 
His program. Devotional comment 
feels that, being king, He had to be 
acknowledged by His people. This is 
not enough; because the acknowledg- 
ment was false, hysterical, valueless, 
shallow and ambiguous. 

There is, then, some other reason 
for the Palm Sunday entry big with 
such eternal import that not only was 
it all prophesied but the unseen uni- 
verse was drawn closer to the seen, and 
the very stones themselves must have 
cried out if the people had not. 

Its locus lies in the unseen. It hides 
behind the veil. Yet it is not so far be- 
hind the veil but that we can dimly dis- 
cern it. A Power past our comprehen- 
sion had received this world, at the be- 
ginning, from the hand of God the Arti- 
fex and had misused the loan. God 


knowledge of the Old Testament can the Artifex had come down, born of a 


justly be called scientific. 


woman, born under the law, and made 
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Himself of this world, subject to the 
Prince of this world. He Who was 
Ruler because Maker, had shumbled 
Himself to come under the law of death. 
Being here, He had refused to acknowl- 
edge the Prince of this world, had re- 
sisted the Prince of this world. The 
position, deliberately created, was pa- 
radoxical past power of earthly lan- 
guage to express. In it lay the solution 
of the debated question of the universe. 
Prophecy cast upon that question a lam- 
bient religious light; cold reason a clear 
white one. The throne, forfeited by 
misuse, should be declared vacant, the 
Viceroyalty should lapse to God the Ar- 
tifex Who bestowed it. It ought to. 

But the moment was tense with 
greater things than these. If you make 
a man your agent and he steal, you are 
no thief; but you must restore what 
is taken. The loss must fall on you. 
You are responsible. Morally, you are 
absolutely innocent. Yet your inno- 
cence ceases if you refuse to make good 
the damage. Honest men set right the 
wrongs done by the ill-doing of their 


-agents—and remove those agents. 


This is business; or law; or justice; 
or religion; or politics. In the earthly 
sense politics and religion are as far 
apart as the poles;. for religion deals 
with Heavenly things and politics is of 
the earth earthy. In the all-embracing 
Heavenly sense politics and religion are 
the same. What we call ‘Religion’ 
is the politics of the Unseen universe. 
In this universe-politics Our Lord was 
taking an irrevocable step. Sooner or 
later, if He is not to become an accom- 
plice of the Prince of this world, God 
the Artifex must remove that Prince. 
Refusing allegiance to Him was not 
the actual first step towards His re- 
moval. Fighting Him as a private in- 
dividual was not the actual first step. 
Assuming rule in His dominions inde- 
pendent of Him was. 

There is a real distinction between 
refusing to worship the Prince of this 
world, fighting him, and assuming rule 
within his jurisdiction. If I refuse al- 
legiance to my country I am an alien. 
If I individually resist my country 
Iam an outlaw. If I assume authority 
within the territory of my country I 
become a rebel. Aliens my country 
may ignore. Outlaws it may, for a 
time, endure. Rebels it must crush. 
In the dominions of the Prince of this 
world and under the law of the flesh 
Christ was born; subject, therefore, to 
Satan, His subject. At the end of the 
forty days’ temptation He withheld al- 
legiance from Satan. Alien from an 
alien, by a double alienation He re- 
mained faithful to the Father. Out- 
law against an outlaw He had fought. 
Now he assumes dominion within the 
dominions of the Prince of this world. 
Rebel against a rebel he cancels rebel- 
ion and restores loyalty:to all. The 
thing was inevitable. Somewhere along 
the course of history it was essential 
that God Himself give answer to the 
question: “If your superior, duly set 
over you by God Himself, disobey God, 
may you rebel against that superior?” 
Abstract as the question seems it is 
not academic. If the ward-boss knife 
the party shall you fight the boss? or 
shall you hold the ward together on 
the ground that, if he be wrong it is 
not your fault? Caesar, set over the 
legions by the Senate, attacked the Sen- 
ate. Shall you cross the Rubicon, or 
mutiny? Wallenstein is commissioned 


by the Emperor with privilege extra- 
ordinary and powers absolute. When 
he turns against the Emperor shall 
you follow? The verdict of the world 
is that Caesar’s legionaries were good 
fellows, the captains of Wallenstein 
contemptible and that the ward-boss 
swings the ward. The verdict of that 
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larger world of which this is an atom 
was settled that day between Bethany 
and Jerusalem. Be faithful to the 
Highest. If the Prince of this world 
rebel, then rebel against the Prince of 
this world, and take the consequences. 
They will be grim, and follow swiftly. 
The moment was big with the eternal 
destinies of so much more than this 
world that a universe compared with 


which this visible universe is trivial 
quivered into exultation. A question 
of the Spirit was settled. The King, 


domiciled in territory of the rebellious 
Viceroy, claimed rule. 

Our Lord did not assume the king- 
dom. The parable of the Pounds proves 
that. Yet, on this day, He claimed it. 
The greeting of the people was that 
usual to Galilean Passover’ bands, 
though immeasurably more enthusias- 
tic, a word from Him would have given 
it a non-political sense. That word He 
explicitly refused to speak. The Palm 
Sunday entry was a deliberate claim to 
earthly rule and temporal dominion. 
Some day He will make good that 
claim; and the Son of Man shall sit upon 
the throne of His glory. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
Resurrection. 
Julia W. Cockcroft. 


My brackens wither, 
“And crumple on the sod. 
Fern tragedy! 
But what is that to God? 
The roots are there, 
And there will be 
Another growth 
More fair. 
In death I shiver, 
. But, what is that to God? 
No tragedy— 
Though life droops to the sod; 
Great Gardener! 
O, let there be 
Another growth 
More fair. 


A Missionary in Turkey. 


Some thirty-five years ago, Dr. Cyrus 

Hamlin was my guest for a week or 
more. He had worked as a missionary 
in Turkey, and had taught manual 
training in addition to the Gospel mes- 
gage, urging the peopie to build com- 
fortable homes, and take good care of 
their wives and children. He invented 
a medicine called ‘“‘Hamlin’s Cholera 
Cure’. and thereby saved thousands of 
lives. 
_ During the Crimean War, he went 
to the hospital at Scutari, across the 
Bosphorus from Constantinople, and 
found the British soldiers lying on cots 
with only sheets to cover them, while 
their uniforms were piled up to be 
burned because they were infested with 
vermin. ‘‘We would rather die of the 
cold than of the vermin,” said the sick 
soldiers. 

Hundreds of ale kegs were lying on 
the shore, and Hamlin had Turks come 
from Constantinople and by putting 
handles in them, they became wash- 
ing machines and the clothing, worth 
ten thousand dollars, after a good bath 
in soap suds and the hot sun, was ready 
for use. He found the soldiers eating 
heavy, mouldy bread, and again his 
mechanical genius came to their help. 
He had brick ovens built and soon the 
bread in the hospital became so famous 
that a British colonel in command of 
a regiment farther up the Bosphorus 
sent to Hamlin’s home for ‘‘that baker 
who furnished bread to the hospital in 
Scutari.”’ Hamlin put on the garb of 
a baker, the white turban and jacket, 
and went to see the colonel. An agree- 
ment was soon made as to the num- 
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|/ber-of loaves to be daily delivered, but 
Hamlin insisted upon a double supply 
every Saturday to save Sabbath work. 
The colonel insisted stoutly upon a 
Sabbath delivery and after some oaths 
to emphasize his demands, Hamlin 
arose, saying: ‘“‘very well, sir, this 
agreement is annulled.’’ But the colo- 
nel wanted the bread so in an angry 
_tone he said, ‘“‘Well, if you will be such 
a fool, send your double delivery.’’ 
When the signatures were made and 
the colonel saw the name, Cyril Ham- 
lin, he apologized most humbly, for 
it was well known how the fine loca- 
tion for Robert’s College had been se- 
cured and that the humble missionary 
who stood before him, had more influ- 
ence over the Sultan than any ambas- 
sador in his court. 


Hamlin made $20,000 by his bread- 
making and it was all put into Robert’s 
College. The story of the building of 
the college is interesting. Hamlin chose 
a fine location and as one sails up the 
Bosphorus on an American steamer, 
the students are often seen on its flat 
roof waving the American flag, while 
the band plays our national airs, Ham- 
lin worked for a long time to get the 
signature of the Sultan, to secure the 
land for the college, and finally after 
promises made by the Vizier had been 
repeatedly broken or the fulfilment de- 
layed, Hamlin said: “I am a citizen of 
United States and am not to be trifled 
with. If a war vessel is needed, it can 
be secured.” Later, Commodore Far- 
ragut appeared in the Bosphorus, and 
gave a banquet on his ship. The Sul- 
tan learned of the arrival and that 
Hamlin was a guest. The needed sig- 
nature came before the banquet was 
over. 


Hamlin took Florenge Nightingale 
to the Hospital in Scutari, where she 
soon brought order out of chaos. The 
little woman began ordering lint and 
‘bandages and was informed “you can- 
not have them without the signature 
of Colonel so and so.” She persisted 
and when asked by what authority she 
gave her orders, she took from her 
pocket a paper signed by Queen Victo- 
ria, giving her almost unlimited con- 
trol over military stores needed in her 
work. Hamlin enjoyed the alacrity with 
which her orders were obeyed, and saw 
the welcome smile with which the sick 
soldiers greeted her, as she passed 
along bringing cheer and help to many 
a suffering and homesick boy. Hamlin 
saw the kisses thrown after her. Her 
efficient work in training nurses, and 
establishing nursing homes has won the 
love and admiration of the world. 

Hamlin after his work in Turkey, 
came home and became president of 
Middlebury College, Vermont. When 
seventy years of age he resigned the 
presidency, though well able to fill the 
place, saying, “I have so often seen 
old men spoil their life work by hold- 
ing on to it when the infirmities of 
age disqualified them, that I early made 
up my mind that if I held an impor- 
tant position when seventy years of 
age, I would give it up, whatever it 
might cost me.’’ When late in life he 
built a home in Lexington, Mass., for 
himself and wife, it was beautifui to 
see how quickly the needed money 
came. The first check of five hundred 
came from an invalid whom he had 
cheered and comforted on a homeward 
voyage from England. As business men 
in Boston inquired for him, and learned 
of his project, one and another would 
say, ‘‘I want to help,” and what he sup- 
posed would take two years was finished 
and paid for in six months, 

One day, while my guest, he came 
from the postoffice and, taking a check 
from a letter just received from the 
Atlantic Monthly, he said, “Look here, 
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‘Mrs. Woods, here is the roof of my 


tool house.” The summer before he 
and his son had built a tool house, but 
when it came to the roof, he felt it 
unwise to do the needful climbing, and 
the son, a boy about twenty, did not 
feel competent. Hamlin sat down un- 
der an apple tree and wrote an article 
on Bulgaria, about whjch he was well 
informed. The Atlantic had just sent 
a check that would pay for the roof. 
“Be not forgetful to entertain strang- 
ers, for thereby some have entertained 
angels unawares.’’—Ellen C. Woods, in 
Presbyterian Banner. 


My America. 


More famed than Rome, 

old Greece, 

And saintlier 
dream; 

A shrine of beauty, Italy-inspired; 


as splendid as 


than Hebrew prophets 


A nobler France, by truth and freedom 
fired; 

As hale as England, treasuring the 
gleam 

Of knightly Arthur; though a land ef 
peace, 


As brave as Sparta—till all hellish wars 
shall cease. 


In thought, as wide as is her prairie sea; 
In deeds, as splendid as her mountain 
piles; 
As noble as her mighty river tides. 


Let her be true, a land where right 
abides; 
Let her be clean, as sweet as summer 
isles; 


And let her sound the note of liberty 
For all the earth, till every man and 
child be free! 
—Thomas Curtis Clark. 


God’s Special Care. 


There is a place in each mother’s 
heart for every child that is given her, 
and do you not suppose there is a place 
in God’s heart for every child that He 
has created? Do you not suppose that 
all men stand before Him plain, and 
individual, and distinct? Yes, you stand 
before God as if there were not another 
man in the universe. As men stand be- 
fore us without mistake of identity, and 
as all that we think and feel of them 
we think and feel of them as individu- 
als, so we stand before God, and ‘all 
that He thinks and feels of us He thinks 
and feels of us as individuals. He calls 
every one of us by name, and He does 
it a great deal more than we know. 
How much does the child know of the 
thoughts of the mother who sings and 
rocks its cradle while it sleeps, and 
breathes its name? When the child 
is gone from home for a visit or for 
school, how much does it know of the 
thoughts that are beaded and strung, 
pearl-like, before God, on its account, 
or of the frequency with which its name 
is uttered? If the .child could follow 
its mother’s or father’s voice in the 
closet and elsewhere, how often would 
it hear its own sweet name sounding 
all the way up to Heaven? And if this 
is so with earthly parents, may we not 
suppose, when we remember the bound- 
lessness of God’s love, that there is 
not a child of His on whom He does 
not bestow special thought and atten- 
tion.—H. W. Beecher. 


O Man of the far away ages, 
O Man of the far away land, 
More art Thou than all of the sages, 
More art Thou than creed or com- 
mand. 
To crown Thee we need: but to know 
Thee; , 
We need but to live Thee to prove. 
Nor time nor decay can o’erthrow 
Thee— 
Humanity’s ultimate love! 
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For the Southern Churchman. 


A Poem for Armistice Day. 


Betty Page Dabney, 


Aged 11. 
The flags have waved, the band has 
played, 


Our boys have marched in gay parade, 

Five years age the war-god fled, 

And peace, God’s peace, reigned 
stead. 

Oh, Lord, we thank Thee for this peace, 

And pray that it may never cease. 


in his 


Yes, just five years ago today 

®ur soldiers marched. in battle array 

To conquer and to rout the Hun 

With sword and cannon, bomb and gun. 
Oh Lord, we thank Thee for this peace, 
And pray that it may never cease. 


© Father, come from heaven above 

And teach us every one to love; 

That we may never fight again, 

That peace, Thy peace, may ever reign. 
9h Lord, we thank Thee for this peace, 
And pray that it may never cease! 


For the Southern Churchman. 
The Birthday Quarrel. 
M. L.<:G. 


Jamie and Ray had quarreled, and 
en their birthday, too! 

It was their seventh birthday, but 
the first they had ever spent together, 
for they were not brothers but cou- 
sins—‘‘twin cousins’’ they called them- 
selves. Jamie had lived his seven years 
on. Grandpa’s farm in North Carolina, 
and Ray was a Wyoming boy. This sum- 
mer Ray had come East with his fath- 
er and mother, to spend three months. 

The boys had had the happiest kind 
ef time, and become good friends. At 
Yeast, they thought so, until this birth- 
day morning. It was to have been the 
best day of all: And now they had 
quarreled! : 

Jamie sat inthe hay-loft, where he 

tiad dug out a sort of-nest for himself. 
He wondered what Ray was doing. And 
Ray was sitting on the sée-saw, which 
would not work for one boy, thinking 
xbout Jamie. 
‘'The trouble oem with Ray’s lariat. 
He had found a ‘piece of rope, and 
showed Jamie how it should be knotted 
and thrown, as the men on his fath- 
er’s ranch did: He threw it ‘several 
times, trying to lasso the orchard gate- 
post, but his aim was not good enough 
to send the loop over. Ray had boasted 
of his skill, and his face grew red when 
for the third time the rope fell short 
of the post. Jamie couldn’t help laugh- 
ing, though he felt a little ashamed 
of himself, too. 

Just then Piato, Grandpa’s sober old 
shepherd dog, came near. Jamie loved 
Plato, and he stopped laughiug to whis- 
tle to him. 

“T just bet I can catch Plato!’’ cried 
Ray; “‘such a slow fellow he is.’’ 

“Not as slow as a. gate-post,”’ re- 
sorted Jamie; ‘‘I know you can’t, so go 
on and try, if you like.” 

-This time, perhaps as much to Ray’s 
surprise as to Jamie’s, the noose fell 


smoothly over Plato’s head. Down he 
went, before Jamie could reach him. 
Ray dropped the rope, but Jamie loos- 
ened the noose from Plato’s neck and 
threw the lariat furiously at Ray. 
“You were just fooling about the 
' gate,’”? he stormed, ‘“‘so you could throw 
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i 
my Plato!” 

“No, honest I wasn’t,’’ Ray answered, 
“and you said go on—and besides, he 
isn’t hurt any.’ 

Well, he might have been, and his 
—his feelings are hurt.’”’ And indeed, 
as Plato got to his feet he looked both 
astonished and mortified at his fall. 

So the two boys turned suddenly 
away, and Plato, to soothe his hurt 
feelings, lay down and settled himself 
for a nap. 

“Ray’s such a booster!’’ said Jamie 
to himself, up in the hay-loft, and he 
didn’t care one bit for Plato’s feel- 
ings.’’ 

“Jamie’s such a_ goose!” thought 
Ray, on the see-saw,” I wouldn’t really 
have hurt his old Plato.” 

But after awhile the boys began to 
see things differently. 

“It was a good throw,’ Jamie said, 
up in the hay-loft. 

And.down on the see-saw Ray was 
thinking, ‘‘Jamie can do lots that I 
can’t, and he doesn’t talk about it 
much, either.” 

In just five minutes, Jamie, running 


toward the see-saw, met Ray, hurry- 
ing to the barn. 
“Come on, let’s ride on our air- 


planes!’’ shouted Jamie. 
“All right, and play we are carrying 


mail. But Jamie—’’ Ray broke off 
suddenly—‘‘I’m sorry I threw Plato.” 
“Well, I shouldn’t have laughed, 


’cause you can throw a lariat,’ an- 
swered Jamie. 

The boys’ airplanes were really limbs 
of two old apple trees that grew side 
by side in Grandpa’s orchard. By 
climbing pretty far out the boys could 
have splendid rides. 

Up and down they went, through the 
green branches and into the soft sum- 
mer air. When they heard the dinner- 
bell and ran to the house for their 
birthday dinner, they had entirely for- 
gotten the quarrel. 

And when old Plato waked up, 


had too. 


he 


The Acorn Chair. 


Baby was sitting in her little new 
oak chair she had got for her birth- 
dayey ee 

“When that little chair was an acorn, 
it never, never would have dreamed 
that some day a little red-headed girl 
would sit in it,’ I said to her. 

Baby’s eyes popped wide open. “An 
acorn. My chair an acorn?” She 
looked at me and laughed, for, you see, 
she thought it was a joke. 

“Yes, that chair was an acorn once,” 
I repeated. “And I’ll just give you a 
history of that chair’s life, for it has 
lived a long, long time, though not 
always as a chair, it is true. One day 
an acorn fell from an oak tree to the 
ground and was buried under some 
leaves, and, bless you, it took root. 
Then it did just like a seed, and it 
began to grow and grow till it was 2 
tree. A great big oak tree it was then, 
not an acorn any longer, and it had 
taken a great many years, too, to grow 
to be such a tree. It was such a fine 
tree. Some men admired it one day, 
and what do you think they did?” 

Baby shook her head. 

“Why, they cut it down and hauled 
it off to a sawmill. Then this tree 
was cut up or sawed into lumber. 
you see, it wasn’t a tree any longer, 


but now it was lumber,’ and it was 
shipped to a factory. Then at this fac- 
tory it was cut and sawed and ham- 
mered and glued until it wasn’t lum- 
ber any more, but a dear, comfortable 
little chair. It took yet another trip 
and was sent to the store here, where 
your father bought it for you, and here 
you sit in it.” 

“My! All the names and trips this 
chair had before it was a chair!” said 
baby. When she laughed and added: 
“And I am in an acorn.” 

“Yes, and you are sitting up in a 
tree,’’ I said, ‘‘and then you are sitting 
on some lumber, and yet all the while 
you are in a dear little oak chair.’*-— 
Child’s Hour. 


Praying Always. 


Little eyes, 
Looking wise, 
Have you said your morning prayer? 
Have you thought, 
As you ought, 
Of our heavenly Father’s care? 
Tell me what our prayer should be 
When the morning light we see._ 


“Pleasant light, 
Clear and bright, 
Shining on the world today. 
So may love 
From above 
Shine along our upward way; 
So let everything we see 
Turn our thought, O Lord, to Thee.” 
—P. P. Bliss. 


So, | 


Buttercups and Daisies. 


During one of last summer’s hotest 
days, I had the good fortune to be 
seated in a railway car near a mother 
and four children, whose relations with 
each other were singularly beautiful. 
It was plain that they were poor. The 
mother’s bonnet alone would have been 
enough to condemn the whole in any 
one of the world’s great thoroughfares, 
but her face was one which gave a 
sense of rest to look upon; it was 
earnest, tender, true and strong. The 
children—two boys and two girls— 
were all under age of twelve, and “the 
youngest could not speak plainly. : 

They had had a rare treat. _-They 
had been visiting the mountains, and | 
had seen, with a glow of enthusiastic 
delight which was to be envied; and 
the mother bore her part all the while 
with such equal interest and eagerness, 
that no one not seeing her face would 
have dreamed that she was any other 
than an elder sister. 

In the course of the day there were 
many occasions when it was necessary 
for her to deny requests and to ask 
| services, especially from the elder boy; 
but no girl anxious to please a lover 
could have done either with a more 
tender courtesy. She had her reward, 
for no lover could have been more man- 
ly and tender than was the boy of 
|twelve. 

Their lunch was simple and scanty, 
but it had the grace of a royal ban- 
quet. At last the mother produced 
with much glee three apples and an 
;orange, of which the children had not 


! known. All eyes fastened on the 
oranges. It was evidently a great rari- 
ty. I watched to see if this test would 


bring out selfishness. The mother said: 
“How shall I divide this? There is 
one for each of you, and I shail be 
best off of all, for I expect big tastes 
from each of you.’’ 

“Oh, give Annie the orange! Annie 


loves oranges,’”’ spoke out the elder boy, 
with the air of a conqueror, at the 
same time taking the smallest and worst 
apple for himself. ‘Oh, yes, let Annie 
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have the orange,” echoed the second 
boy, nine years old. 
“Yes, Annie may have the orange, 
because it is nicer than the apple, and 
she is a lady and her brothers are 
gentlemen,’ said the mother quietly. 
Then there was a merry contest as to 
who should feed mother with the larg- 
est and most frequent mouthfuls; and 
so the feast went on. 
Then Annie pretended to want appie, 
and exchanged thin golden strips of 
orange for bites out of the cheeks of 
Baldwins; and as I sat watching her 
intently, she suddenly fancied she saw 
a longing in my face, and sprang over 
to me, saying, “Do you want a taste, 
too?” The mother smiled understand- 
ingly when I said, ‘“‘No, I thank you, 
you dear generous little girl! I don’t 
care about oranges.’’ , 
At noon we had a tedious interval of 
waiting at a dreary station. We sat 
for two hours on a narrow platform 
which the sun had scorched till it 
smelt of heat. The elder boy, the lit- 
tle lover, held the youngest child and 
talked to her, while the tired mother 
closed her eyes and rested. 
The other two children were toiling 
up and down the railroad banks, pick- 
ing ox-eyed daisies, buttercups, and sor- 
rel. They were| like beavers, and 
soon the bunches were almost too big 
for their little hands. They came run- 
ning to give them to their mother. 
“Oh, dear!’’ thought I; “how that 
poor tired woman will hate to open her 
eyes! and she never can take those 
great bunches of wilting worthless flow- 
ers in addition to her bundles and 
bags.’’ I was mistaken. 
“Oh, thank you, my darlings! How 
kind you were! Poor, hot, tired little 
flowers, how thirsty they look! If they 
will try and keep alive till we get home, 
we will make them very happy in some 
water, won’t we? And you shall put 
one bunch by papa’s plate aad one by 
mine.” 
Sweet and happy, the weary and 
flushed little children stood looking up 
in her face while she tealkel, their 
hearts thrilling with compassion for 
*he drooping flowers, an1 with delight 
in. givirg their gift. ‘hen she. took 
great trouble to get a string and tie 
up the flowers; and the train came, and 
we were whirling along again. 
Soon it grew dark, and little Annie’s 
head nodded. Then I heard the moth- 
er say to the elder boy, ‘‘Dear, are you 
too tired to let little Annie put her head 
on your shoulder and take a nap? We 
shall get her home in much better shape 
to her papa, if we can manage to give 
her a little sleep.”’” How many little 
boys of twelve hear such words as these 
from tired, over-burdened mothers? 
Soon came the city, the final station, 
with its bustle and noise. I lingered 
to watch my happy family, hoping to 
see the father. ‘‘Why, papa isn’t here!”’ 
exclaimed one disappointed little voice 
after another. ‘‘Never mind,” said the 
mother, with a still deeper disappoint- 
ment in her)tone: ‘‘perhaps he had to go 
to see some poor body who is sick.” 
In the hurry of picking up all the 
parcels and the sleepy babies, the poor 
daisies and buttercups were left forgot- 
ten in the corner of the rack. I won- 
dered if the mother had not intended 
this. May I be forgiven for the injus- 
tice! A few ininutes after I had passed 
the little group, standing still just out- 
side the station, I heard the mother say, 
“Oh, my darlings, I have forgotten 
your pretty bouquets. [I am_ sorry! 
I wonder if I could find them if I went 
back? Will you all stand still and not 
stir from this spot, if I go?” 

“Oh, mamma, don’t go! We will get 
you some more. Don’t go!” cried all 
the children. 
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“Here are your flowers, madam,” said 
I. ‘I saw you had forgotten them, and 
I took them as mementoes of you and 
your sweet children.” She blushed and 
looked disconcerted. She was evident- 
ly unused to people, and shy with all 
but her children. 

However, she thanked me sweetly, 
and said, ‘‘I was very sorry about them. 
The children took much trouble to get 
them, and I think they will revive in 
water. They cannot be quite dead.’’ 

“They will never die!’’ said I with 
an emphasis which went from my heart 
to hers. Then all her shyness flied. 
We shook hands, and smiled into each 
other’s eyes with the smile of kindred 
as we parted. 

As I followed on, I heard the two 
children who were walking behind say- 
ing to each other: ‘‘Wouldn’t that have 
been too bad? Mamma liked them so 
pe, and we never could have got so 
many all at once again.” 

“Yes, we could too, next summer,” 
said the boy sturdily. They are sure 
of their ‘next summer,” I think, all of 
those six souls—children, and mother, 
and father. They may never pluck so 
many ox-eyed daisies and buttercups 
“‘al] at once.’’ Perhaps some of the 
little hands have already picked their 
last flower. Nevertheless, their sum- 
mers are certain to such souls as these, 
either here or in God’s larger country. 
—Selected. 


Taking and Giving. 


“Shall I take and never give?” 
The robin chirped. ‘No, that would be 
wrong.” 
So he picked at the berries and flew away 
And poured out his soul in a beautiful 
song. 


“Shall I take and never give?” 


The bee in the clover buzzed. “No. 
No!” 
So he gathered the honey and filled his 
cell, : 
But it was not for himself that he la- 
bored so. 


“Shall I take and never give?” 
What answer will you make, my merry 
one? 
Like the blossom, the bird and the bee. 
do you Say, 
“I will not live for myself alone?” 
\ Let the same eager hands that are ready 
to take.. 
The things that our Father so freely 
é has given 
Be ever as ready to do a kind deed, 
Till love to each other makes earth 
seem like heaven. 
—World- Wide. 


Surprises at the Dog Parade. 


Carter gave a sharp whistle to 
awaken ‘‘Ruffy,’”’ who was asleep on the 
front porch. The dog looked up out 
-sem Sunod sig Suloes uey} ‘edo 9UO JO 
ter, sprang to his feet and trotted down 
the walk to where Carter stood. “Come 
on, old boy, we’ve got to beat it. The 
parade beging at ten sharp.” 

Ruffy seemed to understand and he 
ran down the street in an excited man- 
ner, his long yellow hair shining in the 
sunlight. 

Garter. could not take the dog on 
the street car, so they started on their 
three-mile walk to the heart of the city 
where, in the large auditorium, all the 
boys and. girls and their dogs were to 
assemble before the great event of the 
summer—the dog parade. Many prizes 
were to be awarded at the termination 
of the procession. : 

Bach child in his own heart knew 
that his dog would be a prize winner 
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Carter was proud of Ruffy, a beauti- 
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ful, yellow-brown collie, with great, big 
brown eyes that looked up into his lit- 
tle master’s face with admiration every 
few steps. 

As they approached the auditorium 
Carter saw a steady stream of chil- 
dren and the dogs coming from all di- 
rections. Some of the dogs were led 
by a leash, some small ones were car= 
ried, others rode in wagons and one 
small white fluffy spitz rode in state, 
in a baby carriage. 

Before Carter entered the big build- 
ing, where all the dogs could be heard 
barking and yelping at each other, he 
put on Ruffy’s leash go he could hold 
him. Ruffy might get into a fight, if 
not held tight. The children struggléd 
to keep the animals from pitching inte 
each other. One fight was called off 
between a Scotch terrier and a Boston 
bull terrier, when it looked as if the 
two hundred dogs were all going toe 
join in. 

The band struck into a march, men 
called, and the line of procession be- 
gan to form. First came a St. Bernard 
led by a small girl; then came the 
tiniest dog, a Mexican hairless; then's 
wonderful white Russian wolfhound; :a 
bull-dog with a pipe in his mouth and 
glasses on his nose came next; follow- 
ing him came Airedales, Irish setters 
and representatives of all the different 
terrier families. All the leading breeds 
were in the parade. Some of the dogs 
liked it; others would not keep in line 
and made wild dashes to get away. 

Then came Carter’s turn. He was 
ready to start, his face shining with 
joy, until a woman passed kim whe 
shouted, “Oh, that’s Rex, my doz! 

Ruffy heard her voice and gave one 
bound toward her. : 

Carter stood by, declaring, “He’s 
mine. He’s mine, and I paid for his 
license with all my own money.” 

Carter’s place was filled in the line 
while he tried to claim Ruffy’s own »- 
ship. ' 

The lady said that 
lost for two months. The dog seemceé 
bewildered. First he. jumped al? overt 
the lady, then over Carter, :who, find- 
ing the dog knew: the woman, "ex 
claimed, “‘He came to my shouse two 
months ago and whined to get in, ane 
cold morning. We ;stried toi make him 
go away, but he, would not ge. | We 
looked in the ads for a lost dog, hut 
not any were found.about Ruify.: Se 
fed him and I guess he loved, us, *canse 
he stayed.” Carter; leaned, over. an@ 
patted the dog, then threw his arr 
around his neck and buried his. face 
in the mass of Ruffy’s long, yellow hair. 
When he looked up there were teats 
in hig eyes and his voice trembled. 
“Take him away, quick, if he’s yours 

The lady felt badly and offered Car- 
ter some money for being kind to het 
dog, but the lad refused it., ‘No, B&, 
please, I can’t take it.’’ soe 

Manfully Carter and Ruffy parted, 
and the boy stood gazing after his de- 
parted pet with tears running down 
each cheek. He dashed them away be- 
fore he thought any one would noticed 
him. But—a man had watched the 
parting of boy and dog. The parade 
was going down the street. 

Some one touched Carter. “Hello, 
son, you are the boy~I’m looking for’ 
Will you take this dog in the parade 
for me? You seem to have lost your 
dog. His name is ‘Max.’ Hold on ta 
him tight, he is pretty lively.”  _ 

Before Carter could speak he had 
been given the leash and pushed inte ~ 
position in the parade. He looked down 
at the dog; he was a beautiful, power- 
ful Airedale. The lad smiled; he was 
in it after all. The band played, the 
people shouted, and the dogs yelped.as 
they walked through the :crowded 
streets. . Then, at last, the two hun- 


Rex had beer 
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ORGANIZE A CHAPTER 
of the 

BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW. 

Widespread interest aroused through 
the recent inspiring Brotherhood Conven- 
tion in Chicago brings a desire in many 
parishes to have a Chapter. An unbroken 
history of forty years is evidence of the 
permanent qualities end sound progress 
of this order. 

Now is the time to organize. After 
getting explanatory literature from Na- 
tional Headquarters, carefully select a 
group of most earnest men, hold a meet- 
ing and thoroughly dis2uss the subject. 

The consent of the rector is always 
necessary to establish a Chapter. The 
first step is a temporary organization— 
Probationary ‘Chapter. Then, the proba- 
tionary period successfully passed, a per 
manent organization is formed and char- 
tered as member of the National organi- 
zation. 

In forty years 2,566 different Chapters 
of men have been ‘tormed. and 1,387 Chap- 
ters of boys. Many thousands have been 
thus engaged in definite work and daily 


prayer for “the spread of Christ's King- 
dom among men and boys.” 

Write the National Office for printed 
matter and advice on organization. Per- 


haps one of the Field Secretaries may 
be in your Diocese this fall. Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, Church House, 202 
South Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 
THE PERRY PICTURES 
Reproductions of the World’s Great 
Paintinas. Size 54x8. Postpaid. 
TWO CENTS BACH 
FOR 25 OR MORE 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Sub- 
jects or 25 on Life of Christ. No |! 
two alike. Mention this paper. 
Beautiful 64-page catalogue 
for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 
THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 
Maven, Mass. 


Seeking Business on our Record 


OLD FARMERS BANK OF 
NANSEMOND 

will celebrate its 54th birthday on the 

30th of next November. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits now total $1,402,908.94, of 
which amount only $20,000.00 
was paid in. Besides we have 
paid stockholders dividends cen- 
tinuously for 51 years. 

We make a specialty of EXE- 
CUTORSHIPS ana also Act as 
TRUSTEE under. LIVING 
TRUSTS. YOU may name us as 
EXECUTOR with the assurance 
that YOUR ESTATE will receive 
rather unusually Efficient Service 
while in our hands. - 


SUFFOLK, VA. 
The Trustworthy Executor. 


ONE 


WINES 


for Sacramental Purposes 

Many different types of wines for religious pur- 
not sweet, to suit all require- 
ments. The House of Dewey (65 years under 
three generations of the family), guarantee these 
wines absclutely pure. 

= Affidavit blank and price 

list mailed upon request. 
H. T. DEWEY & SONS CO: 
Established 1857 


138 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Cellars Egg Harbor, N.J. 


THE 


poses, sweét and 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Three Beautiful Nativity Designs by 
Eminent Artist. 
Devotional, inspiring. 


$1.00 for fifty. (Assorted). 
WILLIAM GLASBY, 
Lendon, 


12 Edwards Square, 
England. 


Best materials, Finest workmanship 
ALUMINUM or SILVER PLATE 
INDIVIDUAL CUPS. 

prices. Send for Illustrated"Catalog 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room 3771701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ' 


dred children and their pets came back 


to the auditorium and passed before 
the judges’ stand. Here the prizes 
were to be awarded. 


Five dollars went for the best bred 
dog. Then two dollars for the largest 
dog, the smallest, the best behaved. 
The same amount was given to the best 
cared for dog, and Carter felt a pang 
grip his heart as Ruffy was given that 
prize. 


Many more prizes were called. Car- 
ter started looking for the man whose 
dog he had. Soon he saw him stand- 
ing in the judges’ stand. The man 
stood up and made an announcement. 
“Boys and girls, the big prize of the 
day is now to be given away. It is 
the thoroughbred Airedale, Max. He 
goes to the most deserving boy, Carter 
Robinson.”’ 


So Carter went home, in the gentle- 
man’s car, the proud possessor of Max, 
who from the very start loved his new 
master.—Lucy Updike in Our Dumb 
Animals. 


The South’s Best Book Store 


HUNTER & CO. 


105 E. Broad Street 
Richmond, Va. 
Ste.ioners, Engravers, Bookmen 
Prompt and Reliable Service. 


BEVERLEY HEATING 


“he best for Homes, Churches, Storer 
and Buildings for all uses. 


R. C. BEVERLEY HEATING CO., INO 
9 N. 7th St., Richmond, Va. 
QUALITY—SERVICE. 


| 


a O. Box 1354 


1HE WILL 
YOU MADE 
YEARS AGO--- 


Does it cover present-day con- 
ditions? 

—Perhaps your son has come ef 
age and you wish him to have a 
part in managing your estate, 
—Or you wish to ereate a trust 
fund for your daughter or wife. 


We invite you to call and ues this 
important subject confident Trust 
D2psr tment. Thos. W. Purcell, Viee-Pres 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK, Richmond, Va. 
Capital and Surplus, $4,000,000.00 


i 
Southern Engraving Co. 
“Engraving of Quality.”’ 
Wedding Invitations, Announce- 
ments, Business and Callings Cards. 
Samples sent upon request. 
Richmond, Va. 
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HOOT MON! 


Raise funds for your Sunday School or 
selling delicious Scot- 
Six flavors—Peppermint, Yeast, 


other Societies, 
: ‘mints. 


Clip or Copy and Mail 
NOW 


Scotmints Co., Inc., 
Desk R77, Jersey City, N. J 


packages of* 


CRG. === =e 
Wintergreen, Clove, Cinnamon and Lico- Scotmints—Following assort- 
irice. Sell for 5e. Everybody hasanickel ment: 
and everybody likes Scotmints. i Peppermint. aeehicones 
NO CAPITAL REQUIRED __ ae ee ---Cinnamies 
» We extdnd you 30 days’ Credit, ship in any | ---Wintergreen ---Clove 
quanity and any assortment of flavors. 
NEQIIEG 3 a\e.0:c 0 eye's cee el ee 
For 320 Pkgs. For 50° Pkgs. For 1000 Pkgs. Street, 2.0. oa. eee c 
Sells For $16.00 $25.00 $50.00 ! 
Costs You 9.00 13.50 26.00 City? aa.v stash taeda ° 
Your Profit $7.00 $11.50 $24.000 Church. ......++ sees ece 
SCOTMINTS CO., Inc., Desk R-77 Jersey City, N. J.| Society :........-c.=0.mme 5 


COLONIAL CHURCHES 


In the Original Colony of Virginia 


A Series of Sketches by Especially Qualified Writers 


35 ILLUSTRATIONS 


This book shows the amazing effect which churchmen had on the 
founding of the colonies and the tremendous part they played in the 
upbuilding and development of the nation. 


Price, $2.00, Postpaid 


The supply of this book is limited. Order now from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 


Richmond, 


Virginia 
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School Desks, a aE 
Opera Chairs, SS Restbies Gray Hair to Its Natural Color 
Folding Chairs é REMOVES DANDRUFF AND SCURF 
Kindergarten Caairs, fs ‘ fnvigorates and. prevents the hair from falling out 
Church Pews, . ay ale MARVZLOUS IN ITS EFFECTS 
School Supplies, _~ N For Sale by Druggists, or Sent Direct by Mail 
Blackboards 7 XANTHINE COMPANY, ‘Richmond, Va. 
b Price $1. _ per bottle, trial size ‘S0c. Send for circular _ 


Bove ae Made Your Will? 


See G. Jeter Jones, Vice-President, about this now. All cans 
ferences confidential. Phone or write for appointment. 


Merchants National Bank 


lith and Main Streets, Richmond, Va. 


aan 160 ices 


Mrs. H. M. Patton of Waverly, Mo., writes: 
I have fed 2 boxes of ‘‘More Eggs’’ to my 
hens and I think they have broken the 
egg record. I have 160 white leghorns 
and in 21 days I got 125 dozen eggs. 

Over amillion poultry raisers have already learned 
the value of Reefer’s More Egg Tonic. You, too, 
can keep your hens laying eggs all winter by the 
use of this scientific egg producer. 


71200 Eggs from 29 Hens 


The ‘‘More Eggs” Tonic did wondersfor me. I had 
29 hens when I got the tonic and was getting fiveorsix 
eggs a day; April first I had over 1200 eggs. Inever 
saw the equal. EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 


50 Eggs a Day 


writes MYRTLE ICE, of Boston, Ky. She adds 
“I was only getting 12 eggs aday and now get 50.” 


Results Guaranteed 


Start using More Eggs Tonic right now. Keep 
your hens laying right through the coldest weather 
when eggs are highest. Youcan get big profits from 
your hens this winter, just as hundreds of other 
More Eggs users are doing. Your money refunded 
if not delighted. 


15 Hens—310 Eggs 


I used ‘‘More Eggs’’ Tonic, andin the month of 
January from 15 hens I got 310 eggs. MRS. C. R. 
STOUGHTON, Turners Falls, Mass. 


3—*1 Packages 


“SAFEST FOR TRUSTS’ 


The Evangelical Education Society 
Of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Office: The Platt, 180 S. 22nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AIDS STUDENTS FOR THE MINISTRY AND DISTRIBUTES EVANGELIS- 
TIC LITERATURE 
President: HON. ROLAND S. MORRIS, LL. D. 
Active Vice-President: THE REV. JAS. DE WOLF PERRY, D. D. 
Counsel Treasurer General Secretary 
HAROLD GOODWIN, Esq. ALFRED LEE, Esq. Rev.. S. LORD GILBERSON, 
FORM OF BEQUESTS M, A. 

I give and bequeath to “THE EVANGELICAL EDUCATION SOCIETY OF 
THE PROTESANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH,” incorporated by the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, the first Monday in November, one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-nine , ————_ Dollars or ———— Real Estate, to be used for the general 
purpose of its Society. 


Don’t send any money. Just fillin and mail coupon 
below. You will be sent at once five $1.00 packages 
of “MORE EGGS.” Pay the postman for two 
packages ONLY—$2, plus a few cents postage. 
The extra 3 packages are FREE. Don’t wait—take 
advantage of this offer today. Reap the profits 
“MORE EGGS’ will make for you. Get eggs all 
winter. Send today! 


send No Money 


je ee es 
E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert, Dept 218g 
9th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. P 
i Send me five $1.00 packages of More Eggs Tonic 


Soon Miller & Rhoads will have a large, beautiful 
new addition to their Store—but in the meantime the 
great floor spaces already available are full of NEW 
THINGS. New Furniture for new homes—and old; 
new outfits for boys and girls in school; new modes and 
materials for women of fashion! New department 
features are beginning, too, preparing for greater ser- 
vice of the greater store—for instance, a department 


for which I h S 2.00, pl 
of FALL HATS FOR MEN. Me Coget Wile packaas srivens ieleunder 
| Sean if Iam ae easy satisfied at the § 
° ° nd of 30 days you will refund my money. 
. Do Much “Window-Shopping” and iv 5 
“Looking” at Miller & Rhoads this Month ea ee REL 
Xo (2 § 2X Ree ee eS a er pee ee 


You will find much inspiration and complete in- 
formation about the new, and our old service—with 
improvements. ‘This is a place of convenience for our 
patrons, as well as ‘“The Shopping Center’’ of Rich- 
mond. 


If you prefer, enclose $2.00 cash or money order i 
i with coupon, to bring your order sooner. C.O.D. 
8 packages may take longer in the post office. @ 


WINST ON- INTE: RNA TIONAL 


RED LETTER BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES and TESTAMENTS that EMPHASIZE CHRIST 
All the Prophetic Types and Prophecies in 
Old Testament and Words of Christ in 
New Testament are Printed in Red. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


American Bible Headquarters 
455 WINSTON BUILDING | PHILADELPHIA 


Miller & Rhoads 


The Shopping Center 
RICHMOND, VA. 


EVERYTHING NEW! 
| 
| 
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Classified Advertising and Notices 


A \Unotices and advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in this department at a rate of 20 cents 
per agate line, cach insertion. Special rates to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons 
eching positions. No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in which it is intended that the first 


snecrtion shall appear. 


Marriage notices not exceeding forty words, $1.00. Death notices, not exceeding forty words, inserted free. 


forty words at the obituary rate. Obituaries and resolutions, 20 cents per line. Six words to the average line. 
Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday previous to the Saturday on which it is intended 


to be published. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO LEPER MISSION 
AUGUST iST TO NOVEMBER 
1ST, 1923. 


Millwood, Va., Branch (support two 


helpers at Purulia, India)....... $ 20.00 
Mir! Hise Mie eiCond alles o's st.2.0.8 ahepteteiees 6.00 
Grace ‘Church, Cismont, Va. (Pete 

Banks) MEO NL oi A ae tow © 17.20 
Good Will Circle King’s Daugh- 

COPA GAYVORG,  — Vidichiv te oh -ceisisleve oieyetera 11.00 
Silver Cross Circle King’s Daugh- 

terss Boy:cex Vireinian. -.. << een 5.00 
A Friend, Harrison, Idaho (for Car- 

WillessChurch )icainntes assests daaer . 5.06 
Member Tabb Street Church, Pe- 

tersbur, Va. (Carville Church). 5.00 
Miss M. R. Chrisman, Washing- 

COIS DS MCF rate ke etal sta ateleke cian state atte 2.00 
From address in Grace Episcopal 

Church, Waynesville, N. C...... 15.00 
Mrs. Flynn and Mrs. Budds, 

Charleston. §..0 Ce -didee .25 droite 1.09 
Miss Quinlivan, Charleston, S. C.. 1.00 
Mrs Alice L. Everett, Miss Maria 

Walker, Mrs. N. N. Davis, Wil- 

WINE CON INGK Cone cite vio eee scerecenalete ses 3.00 
Mrs. W. N. Hall, Woodbury, N. J.. 1.00 
Junior Auxiliary, /mmanuel Church 

Brook: JAWS Van vesd we cau a ee ese 12.00 
Wceman's Auxiliary, Grace Church, 

ELEY VALS =~ V ai te itn asess worn ieesee neliegs 18.50 
Mrs. John U. Green, Norfolk, Va... 5,00 
Mr. Barton Myers, Norfolk, Va.... 5,00 
ME DORN sete Wer si, nc0tm cae rome Sve aia 10.00 
Mrs, TohnC “PRVIOVE Bil ots cn ak 5.00 


Circle No. 1, Woman’s Auxiliary, 
Second -Presbyterian Church, Pe- 
Cerspure. © VALSINIA, octane +psvei eee lee 27.00 

Mrs. T. W. Meriwether, Miss Eve- 


lyn Meriwether, Madison, Conn.. 15.00 
Mrs. -_H. H. Edmunds, Halifax, 
Virginia Gt. AGS et eS See 5.00 
A PR riewid rig Setig cee Se). Seman tae eo ae 1.00 
Mrs. William Bentley (for Pete).. BUG, 
Millwood, Va., Branch ($13.00 for 
support of Lepers, Purulia, India, 
and $10.00 for Christmas fund— 
$1.00 éach for Darmishta Levi and 
CRAMP ete oka hii aye oe eee 23.00 
ROGAN. | tia xgs os /o.e tor oe GAGE ee RTOs $219.45 


IF YOU WERE A LEPER WHAT WOULD | 


YOU BH THINKING ABOUT 
CHRISTMAS? 


Of course you can’t imagine yourself a 
leper—you could never be one-—but that 
is just what every one who is now a 
leper thought once, until those terrible 
blotches began to show on his flesh and 
his nearest friends and relatives, even, 
ran in terror from his very presence. 

But just imagine yourself in the place 
of a leper. This will help you to sympa- 
thize with these millions all over the 
world—hundreds of them our own fellow- 
Americans right here in the United States 
are victims of that lingering and reient- 
less disease—leprosy. In the most of the 
world they are hopeless outcasts. There- 
fore, if you were a leper you wouldn’t be 
thinking much about Christmas. It 
wouldn’t be worth while. 

But being a Christian with a heart to 
fee] the suffsrings of your fellow-men, 
wouldn’t you like to put new providence 
in the order of things which fear and 
superstition have made so cruel, and give 
some reason for some lepers to be zlad to 
remember Christmas? 

The Mission to Lepers will tell you how. 
Tell you what a little bit of practical re- 
membrance it takes to make Christmas a 
Blorious joy-day to a leper who wasn’t 
expecting it to be anything but another 
tiresome day of suffering. For years 
past, in addition to its regular activities. 
the Mission to Lepers has been ‘sending 
Christmas packages all around the world 
to the tnmv«tes of its asylums in faraway 
Jands. 

Frompt response «nly will enable us to 
reach ‘the faraway fields by Chris‘raas. 
Fill vour own Christmas with happia-ss 
by sending a creck or money caer 
marked “TLepers' Coristmas,”’ addrassed 


MISs 5. P MitRIWIETHER, 
2346 West Grace Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


PIPE ORGANS. 

Tf the purchase of an organ is con- 
temmiated, address HENRY- PTLCHER’S 
@OwWS. Louisville, Kentucky. who manu- 
arture the highest grade at reasonable 
prises. Particular attention given to de- 
stgning organs for memorials. 


HOME SCHOOL. 
Retarded Cuiidren—An ideal suburban 
aome, where a limitel number of chil- 
iren of slightly retarded mentality can 
aave individual instruction and care un- 
ier teachers of twelve years’ experience 
w this line of work. Address Miss Sue 
«{ Schermerhorn, Colonial Place, Rich- 
zwond, Va, R. F. D. 2 


ANTIQUES. 

WH PAY THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
ter old-time furniture and antiques of 
all kinds. H. C. Valentine, 209 East 
*ranklin St., Richmond, Va. 


BOARDING, ATLANTIC CiTY, N. J. 
THE AIMAN, 20 South Iowa Avenue; 


aear Board-Waik. Chelsea section; at- 
tractive home, enjoyable surroundings, 
excellent accommodations, Fali and 


winter seasons. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
FLORENTINE CHRISTMAS CARDS, $1.00 
dozen, assorted. Calendars, etc. M. 
Zara, Box 4243, Germantown, Pa. 


MEETING OF TRUSTEES. 


The Board of Trustees of the Protestant 
Episcopal Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia will meet at the Seminary on Fri- 
day, the 23rd day of November, 1923, at 


10 A. M. 
S. SCOLLAY MOORE, 
Secretary. 
PECANS. 
Best varieties. Orders accepted for 


present or future delivery. 

Paper Shel] Pecans: 

5 Ibs. @ 75c per lb. 

10 lbs. @ 70c. per 1b. 

Hard Shell’ Pecans: 

5 lbs. @ 40c. per lb. 

10 lbs. @ 35c. per 1b. 

5 lbs. minimum quantity sent postpaid. 

MISS S. M. ARD, 
Lumpkin, Ga. 
Nee 
PLUM PUDDINGS—FOR SALE, 

The Ladies’ Guild of St. Andrew’s Epis- 
eepal Church, Clifton Forge, Virginia, 
have their plum puddings now ready for 
sale. Price 75 cents plus the postage, 
Weight about two pounds. Order from 

RS Rk. H.. ROV hese 
168 McCormick St., Clifton Forge, Va. 


SITUATION 


YOUNG LADY ~-. WISHES POSITION AS 
teacher or governess. High school 
graduate, normal training, college work. 
Address “V. E. K.,” care cf Southern 
Churchman. 


WANTED. 


WANTED—BY JANUARY 1, A POSITION 
as honrsemother, or matron, in school, or 
matron of linen department in hospital, 
Address “R-2,” care of Southern Church- 


man. 


WANTHED—BY GENTLEWOMAN POSI- 
tion as companion to elderly lady, or 
managing housek22per for widower 
where there are children. Address “X. 
Y. Z.,” care of Southern Churchman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS COMPANION 
to an elderly lady, or care of a moth- 


erless by a woinan of refinement. 
Address “Miss B,” care of Southern 
Churchman. 


SITUATION WANTED BY DEACONESS 
of mature yvears and wide experience, 
parish or mission, specially trained for 
Southern mountain and mill work. 
Graduate Nurse, good executive ability; 
teach Domestic’ Science; Physical Cul- 
ture and allied subjects; open fer posi- 
tion January 1, or July 1, 1924. Ad- 
dress “Deaconess,” care of Southern 
Churchman. : 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—A TACTFUL, INDUSTRIOUS 
woman as assistant matron in a Church 
institution. Address “Superintendent,” 
care of Sonthern Churchman. | 

WANTED—A MOTHER’S HELPER TO 
assist in, the care of small children. 
References. - Address Mrs. Wm, Cutler 
Rane 614 Highth Street, Fairmont, W. 
a. 


Over 


t 
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WANTED—A WOMAN TO HELP WITH 
household duties in family of three 


adults. A gooi home for the right 
party. Address 708 Huclid Ave., Lynch- 
burg, Va. , 


WANTED — RELIABLE NURSE, OR 
mother’s helper, for two small children 
im modern country home, or farm. Sal- 
ary according to experience. Refer- 
ences required. Write Mrs. Charles 
Baird, Jr., Marshall, Virginia. 


WANTED—MALE COMMUNICANT OF 
the Episcopal Church to fill impertant 
executive position. Salary $1,800 per 
annum at beginning. Give reference, 
experience and address. P. O. Box 405, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


i“ ors 
Obituaries 
ZELLER; Entered into rest, at Wash- 


ington, D. C., October 25, 19228, MARY 
ELIZABWTH, widow of John C. Zeller. 


“Peace, perfect peace.” 


Personal Mates 
i= 

The Rev. L. D. Vaughan, of Winches- 
ter, Ky., has accepted the charge of 
St. John’s Church, Covington, Ky., St. 
John’s Church, Bellevue-Dayton, Ky., 


and St. Stephen’s Church, Latonia, Ky.,- 
with residence in Covington. 


The Rey. B. Grantz, Jr., has been 
appointed to the staff of Trinity Church, 
Pittsburgh, and will have charge of 
St. Timothy’s Church at McKee’s Rocks. 
He is in residence at McKee’s Rocks, 
and held his first service there on All 
Saints’ Day. 


The Rev. Sidney H. Dixon, of Elkton, 
Md., has accepted a call to St. Mary’s 
Church, Charleroi, Pa. 


The Rev. van Renssalaer Gibson, for- 
merly of Yonkers, N. Y., has accepted 
the call to become vicar of the Chapel 
of the Redeemer, Lincoln Park, St. An- 
drew’s Parish, Yonkers. 


The Rev. Dr. Floyd S. Leach, once 
Secretary of the Social Service Commis- 
sion of the Diocese of. New York, and 
for some years assistant at St. Thomas’ 
Church, becomes rector of Trinity 
Church, Grantwood, a Jersey suburb, 
succeeding the Rev. M. F. Montgomery, 
who has joined the staff of the Sea- 
men’s Church Institute. 


The address of the Rev. G. A. Jes- 
sup, D. D., is 109 Ashland Avenue, Buf- 
falo, New York. 


Bishop Horner has placed the Rev. 
Wm. R. Savage, of Jeffersonton, N. C.,. 
at Holy Trinity Mission, Glendale 
Springs, N. C., for the winter, where 
all mail should be addressed to him. 


Born to the Rev. and Mrs. Milward 
W. Riker, Christ Church, Walton, N. 


Y., October 2, a daughter, ‘‘Miriam 
Lee.”’ 
The Rev. E. N. Joyner has taken 


charge temporarily of the churches at 
Trenton, Ridge Spring and Edgefield, 
S. C., with residence at the latter. 


What a disclosure of the hopeless 
misuse of life lies in that expression, 
“Killing time’! To persons who are 
thus living without an object, Christ 
our Lord appears, once it may be at 
least; to teach them that there is some- 
thing worth living for: the known will 
of the eternal God.—Canon Liddon. — 
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Just Ready! Bishop W illiams’ Last Work 
THE GOSPEL OF FELLOWSHIP 


By RT. REV. CHARLES D. WILLIAMS, D. D. 
Late Bishop of Michigan 
This volume of “Cole Lectures’? was completed and delivered by Dr. 8. S. Mar- 
quis. A work which strikes its roots deep into the heart of humanity. It lays bare 
' what is not only the elemental principle of the spiritual kingdom of God, but the 
secret of all true industrial, political oe international well-being and good-will. 
1.50 


EVERYDAY RELIGION 
By Rt. Rey. James E. Freeman 
Bishop of Washington 


THE ARMOR OF YOUTH 
By W. Russell Bowie, D. D. 
Rector Grace Church, N. Y. 


“Bishop Freeman has the gift for speaking 
and writing to the ‘man in the street’—a 
mode! of terseness, covering a wide range of 
ubjects, written in popular language. "_Tiviny 
Church. $1.50 


“Drives home gome valuable moral or 
spiritual truth. Will be of tremendous value 
for talks to children or as a study of juvenile 
homiletics.”’—Southern Episcopalian. $1.25 


THE EXPERIMENT OF FAITH 
By Bishop Charles Fisk 
A new revised (third) edition with a mes- 
sage for our own times, of which the Ameri- 
can Church Monthly says: “‘Here is a book 
that might be included in a list of ten best 
books on workable religion.” $1.25 


A PEOPLE’S LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Rev. 


“The new life of Christ ought to be as 
popular in our day as Farrar’s was in his. It 
has all of Farrar’s picturesqu appeal.’’ $3.56 


THE RETURNING TIDE OF FAITH 


By RT. REV. NEVILLE. S. TALBOT, D. D., M. C. 
Bishop of Pretoria 

“From time to time there appears some volume whose very title is at once a 

_ challenge to thought and a guide to clear-thirking. While epoch-making books 
are few, oce*siorally there comes a message of a true seer such as the Bishop of 
-Pretoria.’’—The Churchman. 
“A clear statement of faith from one who faced doubts and difficulties bravely 

and frankly.’”—Living Church. SECOND EDITION, $1.50 


For Sale by All Booksellers 


Fleming H. Revell Company, CicaCo.i7'N\ wanes & 


CHICAGO, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 


J. Paterson-Smyth 


An Early Invitation to You 


to join our 1924 Christmas Savings Club next month. We wart to put the thought 
into your mind now so you will remember to give us. the benefit of your member- 
ship. 

Usual classes 
office. 


r week, and a 25¢ class also at cur Broad Street 
WE WANT YOUR PATRONAGE! 


PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: ' UPTOWN OFFICE: 
Main and 12th Streets 108 E. Broad Street 


The 
Shepherd- Prince 


VS DIAS 


Translated from the work of the famous Xebrew author, Abraham Mapu, by B. A. M. Schapiro. 
Introduction by Prof. Robert Dick Wilson, Ph. D., D. D., LL. D. 


Bible lovers should read this historical romance of the times 
of the Prophet Isaiah. It will ,ake the reader, through its 
thrilling pages, live in the time and conditions that surround 


the Bible stories. : 
Popular edition, cloth bound, 410 pages...................$2.50, Postpaid 


De Luxe edition, beautifully bound and illustrated....... $5.25, Postpaid 


ORDER NOW FROM 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 


- 112 North Fifth Street, Richmond, Va. 
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JOHN L. RATCLIFFE 


FLORIST 
209 W. Broad St. 


Richmond, Va. 
FLOWERS OF QUALITY. 


&. L. Christian & Co. 


514-16. EH. Broad St, 


Richmond, Va. 


Leading Fancy Grocer 
Agents for 
PAGET AND SHAW AND MIRROR 


CANDIES. 


Special attention given to out-of-towm 
orders. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 


GRAIN, HAY, FEEDS 


FIELD SEEDS AND BASIC SLAG 


S.T. Beveridge & Co 


Office: 7th and Byrd Sts. 
t 
Warehouse and Elevator: 6th to 7th 
and Byrd Sts 
Richmond, Va. 


“QUIDANCE” 


Do you feel the need of guidance in 
your Christian life? Then get this 
booklet—one of James H. McConkey’s 
latest messages. It has helped thou- 
sands of Christians. It will also help 
you. Do not fail to write for it. Sent 
absolutely free to anyone interested 
enough to apply for it. Address 


SILVER PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Dept. W., Bessemer Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A CHRISTMAS without 
a CANTATA 


Is as unheard of as a Christmas without 
gifts. 
To make this year’s cantata a little 
different, we suggest:— 
SANTALAND:—(Just out.) A little off 
the beaten track—a distinct novelty 
in Xmas entertainment. 

SANTA’S ADVANCE MAN:—The Newsies 
capture the audience at once, and 
the MUSIC is full of that rhythmic 


swing which makes it so easy to 
learn. 
IN THE GLEAM OF THE STAR:— 


HE CAME TO EARTH NOT AS A KING:— 
Two of the most popular Sacred Can- 
tatas ever written. Wonderful sales 
prove their popularity. 

We have many others, but space will 


not permit us to mention them. 
SEND FOR. CATALOGUE—or better 
still, enclose ten cents to cover cost of 


mailing and we will send you a bundle 
for examination. To be RETURNED in 
two weeks if not purchased. 

ARTHUR RADCLIFFE PHB. CQ., 
Box 125 - - - Millville, New Jersey. 
Publishers of the famous “Minister’s 
Wife’s New FEonnet Series.” 


“Keep me from falling!” 
When I am tempted by the world to 
sin, 
Let Love Divine make pure my heart 
within— 
Press nearer, Lord—be constant at my 
side— 
Hear Thou my cry—yea, with me still 
abide, 
“Keep me from falling!” 
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ASTHMA 


The attack is relieved 
and comfortable rest 
simply by vaporizing 
near the bed at night. 

Entroduced in 1879. 


at once 
assured 
Cresolene 


“Used While You Sleep.” 
It is the drugless treatment for bronchial 
ailments—coughs, coids, spasmodic croup, 
wheoping cough and bronchitis. 
Send for descriptive booklet 4SB. 
Sold by druggists. 


APO-CRESOLENE COMPANY, 
‘ee Cortlz undt St., New York. 


PANSY PLANTS 


Plant out any time between now and ; 
May ist, though the sooner the better. 

We specialize on the Pansy and our 
mode of packing will carry plants any | 


distance in good condition. All Post- 
paid. 

Royal Mixture, 40c dozen, 100. .$3.00 | 
Exhibition Mixture, 50c dozen, 1 
LOO Ra: clot seta eee ene $3.50 

Mastodian Mixture, 50c dozen, 
LO OVS ote isy ce, dieconent iol ate aememrenene $3.50 


Send for FREE Booklet on ‘‘How 
to Raise the Pansy to Perfection.”’ 


BLANDING’S DRUG STORE 
Fountain Inn South Carolina 


| ON TIRED, TENDER. SMARTING, 


SWOLLEN, SWEATY FEET 
OS CENTS ALL DRUGGISTS ~ 


BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY. 
Write for 50 sets AMERICAN CHRIST- 
MAS SEALS. Sell for 10e a set. When 
sold, send us $3 and keep $2. 
NEUBECKER, 
961 E. 23d St., Dept. 155, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


WAVE YOU READ 


| Settling an Estate 


The Armor of Youth 


By Dr. W. Russell Bowie. 


“This latest volume is quite up to 
the high’ standards Dr. Bowie himself 
get in his former works.” 

The ‘Talks’’ it contains are fresh 
and spontaneous in their subjects, and 
convey a helpful and needful lesson to 
youthful hearers. Price $1.25. 


SUNNY WINDOWS and other ser- 
mons for Children ............ $1.25 
THE OHILDREN’S YEAR—52 five- 
minute Talks to Childern ...... $1.25 
THE ROAD OF THE STAR... .$1.50 


Order now from 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 


Richmond, Va. 


Richmond Printing Co. 


Anything in the Printing line. 
CHURCH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Phone Mad. 956 
20th & Main Sts. Richmond, Va. 


is principally a matter of business. 


x x x 


Would you leave such matters as appraising 
property, negotiating settlements, auditing and : 
passing upon claims, keeping records, watching 
investments, preparing tax returns, to your wife 
or friend when it costs no more to have us act for 
you? 


x x x 


This Company takes up such problems sys- 
tematically, without lost motion and with effi- 
ciency supported by experience. 


Virginia Trust Co. 


-THE SAFE EXECUTOR 
Richmond, Virginia 


| 


Capital, - - - - - - -  $1,000,000.00 
| Surplus, - - - - - - =  $1,000,000.00 
4 i} 


INCORPORATED 1832 
Virginia Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


Of Richmond, Va. 
$3,071,316.74 


Wm. H. Palmer, Jr., Vice-President ; 
J. C. Watson, Treasurer 
Wm. P. Hill, Asst. Secretary 


Assets 


Wm. H. Paimer, President 
B. C. Lewis, Jr., Secretary 
J. Ni. Leake, General Agent 


£805 ei Se 


rinmone, Mies Cookt’s Cafeteria 


Ckurch Ave. 
East 
Roanoke, 


HAVE YOU $100 OR MORE? 


Loans of such sums desired by church mission in large city. To 
run six months or year. Principal payable on 60 days’ notice in case 
of emergency need. Will pay legal rate in this State—10 per cent— 
payable quarterly. 


For particulars, write 


Dens. 


2358 Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind 


